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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 
[From July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922] 


I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE.—tTwo great international 
gatherings, one at Washington, the other at Genoa, overshadowed all 
other international assemblages during the period under review. On 
July 10 it was officially announced that President Harding had issued 
an invitation to Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan to participate 
in a formal conference for the purpose of discussing the question of 
armament reduction and limitation. Identic notes of formal invita- 
tion were sent on August 11 to the four Allied and Associated Powers. 
As the problem of armaments was closely related to the problem of 
the Far East, it was decided to include the latter in the agenda, and a 
separate note was sent to the government of the Chinese Republic as 
well as to Belgium, Holland and Portugal inviting each to participate 
in the discussion and decisions relative to the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions. All accepted. At the conference the United States was 
represented by Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, Henry Cabot Lodge and Oscar W. Underwood. The principal 
British delegates were Arthur J. Balfour (now Earl Balfour), Lord 
Lee, Sir Robert Borden (Canada), G. F. Pearce (Australia), V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri (India), J. W. Salmond (New Zealand) and Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, British Ambassador at Washington. France was repre- 
sented by Aristide Briand, Prime Minister, René Viviani, Albert Sar- 
raut and Jules Jusserand, the French Ambassador to the United 
States. The principal delegates from Italy were Carlo Schanzer, 
Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Italian Ambassador to the United States, 
Filippo Meda and Luigi Albertini. The three leading delegates from 
Japan were Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, President of the Japanese 
House of Peers, Admiral Tomosaburo Kato and Baron Kijuro Shide- 
hara, Japanese Ambassador to the United States. China was repre- 
sented by S. Alfred Sze, Minister to the United States, V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, Minister to Great Britain, and Wang Chung-hui. Holland 
sent Jonkheer H. A. Van Karnebeek, Jonkheer F. Beelaerts Van 
Blokland and E. Mpresco. Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States, represented his country, and Vis- 
count d’Alte headed the Portuguese delegation. As at the Congress 
of Versailles, each delegation was accompanied by a considerable 
staff of expert advisors. The Conference opened its sessions on No- 
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vember 12. After an address of welcome by President Harding, in 
which he briefly alluded to the unhappy state of the world and to the 
purpose of the gathering, Secretary Hughes was chosen permanent 
chairman. The work of the Conference was carried on through 
plenary sessions which to a large extent were devoted to formal ad- 
dresses and the approval, without debate, of committee decisions. 
There were two Committees of the Whole, one composed of the dele- 
gates of the five principal nations represented, viz., Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States, to deal with the limitation 
of armaments; the other, of all nine nations represented to deal with 
the details of program and procedure on all matters affecting the 
Pacific and the Far East. Meetings of these committees and their 
sub-committees were not open to the public nor were verbatim re- 
ports of their proceedings published. Information regarding com- 
mittee action reached the public through official communiqués issued 
from time to time and through the statements and reports made at 
the seven open plenary sessions. The first session was held on No- 
vember 12 and the last on February 6. During this time eight im- 
portant treaties were signed, a number of commissions established 
which were qualified to deal with specific problems, and numerous 
resolutions and declarations of international import adopted. 

At the first session of the Conference Mr. Hughes, in his opening 
address, concretely proposed that the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan cease competition in capital ships (battleships and battle cruis- 
ers), reduce their navies, and declare a naval holiday. Acceptance 
of this plan seemed impossible until some agreement could be reached 
on the delicate question of China, and a substitute found for the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which had been in existence for almost 
twenty years. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, first directed against 
Russia and later used as a bulwark against Germany, had been used 
by Japan, it was charged, to screen her imperialistic motives on the 
Asiatic Continent and in the Pacific, where her activities had been 
anxiously watched by America. When the question of scrapping the 
alliance came up at the Conference, Japan quite naturally insisted that 
she have definite assurance of a substitute alliance which would 
guarantee her against isolation in the Far East. The Four Power 
Pacific Treaty, signed December 13, was the result. The four con- 
tracting powers agree: 1. To respect all rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and their insular dominions in the Pacific; in 
other words, each pledges not to disturb the sovereignty of any other. 
2. That all disputes with each other growing out of Pacific questions 
shall be settled by a conference called for that purpose. 3. That in 
case of disagreement between a party to the treaty and any outside 
nation, they will confer with one another and jointly determine the 
best way to meet the exigencies of the particular situation or problem 
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at hand. 4. That when the treaty shall have been duly ratified the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty shall terminate. The new pact is to remain in 
force for ten years and beyond that period it will continue unless a 
year’s notice is given by any member that it wishes to withdraw. 
The islands of the Japanese Archipelago are not included under it. 
The Conference then turned its attention to the question of arma- 
ment limitation. After considerable discussion a Five-Power Naval 
Treaty embodying, in a somewhat modified form, the American pro- 
posals as presented by Secretary Hughes at the opening session, was 
signed at the fifth plenary session held February 1. This document 
provides: (1) That 68 capital ships be scrapped or converted accord- 
ing to rules laid down in chapter 2 of the treaty. The total capital 
ship replacement tonnage for Great Britain is not to exceed 525,000 
tons; the United States 525,000 tons; Japan 315,000 tons; France and 
Italy 175,000 tons each. The maximum tonnage of individual ships is 
restricted to 35,000 tons and the maximum calibre of their guns to 
16 inches. (2) That the maximum tonnage of individual auxiliary 
ships be restricted to 10,000 tons and the maximum calibre of their 
guns to 8 inches. (3) That the tonnage and armament of aircraft 
carriers be likewise limited. In this department the maximum total 
tonnage for the five powers is 135,000, 135,000, 81,000, 60,000 and 
60,000 respectively. (4) Lastly, that a status quo be maintained in 
respect to fortification and naval base construction in certain islands 
of the Pacific, notably the Philippines, Guam, and the Japanese islands 
of Formosa, the Pescadores and the Bonins. This interesting docu- 
ment was negotiated not without difficulty. Japan, although she ac- 
cepted in principle the sweeping plan for naval reduction, insisted at 
first on a 10-10-7 instead of a 5-5-3 ratio. France too objected to her 
ratio of 1.75 as proposed by Mr. Hughes and for a time held out for 
3.5. In opposing the French demand the American representatives 
were supported by the British and Italian delegates. The matter was 
laid directly before M. Briand, the French Premier, and he at length 
accepted the 1.75 ratio but only on condition that France should have 
a strong quota of submarines (90,000 tons) and a large fleet of auxili- 
ary craft. The submarine issue, thus brought prominently to the fore 
by the reply of the French Premier, resulted in protracted d@bate 
and led finally to a sharp verbal conflict between France and Great 
Britain. The debate opened December 22 when Lord Lee, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, made a sweeping indictment against the 
underseas craft and urged that its use as an instrument of warfare 
be entirely abandoned or at least substantially reduced from the 
90,000 ton basis as set forth in the American proposal. France, on 
the other hand, supported by the United States, Italy and Japan, 
contended that the submarine was primarily a weapon of defense 
and as such had demonstrated its effectiveness and should, therefore, 
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be retained. Influenced, apparently, by the British argument, Mr. 
Hughes on December 24 submitted a compromise plan in which he 
proposed that the maximum submarine tonnage of the United States 
and Great Britain be limited to 60,000 tons each instead of 90,000 tons 
as mentioned in the original plan. The tonnage of Japan was like- 
wise to be reduced from 54,000 tons to 31,500 tons. France under the 
new plan would have 31,500 tons and Italy 21,500. The British dele- 
gation accepted this proposal but France, Japan and Italy flatly re- 
jected it. The flat refusal of France to accept a submarine quota of 
less than 90,000 tons provoked Mr. Balfour to remark that France 
desired a large undersea fleet for the purpose of attacking merchant 
vessels, presumably those of Great Britain. This pointed statement 
brought forth a vigorous denial from M. Sarraut, who warmly main- 
tained that France harbored no hostile design on her neighbor across 
the channel. By refusing to accede either to the British proposal or 
to the modified American plan, France forced the Conference to 
abandon all proposals for submarine limitation. As a consequence, 
the nations represented are free to construct submarines without limi- 
tation as to number, size or type. The same is true in regard to air- 
craft, which the treaty fails to restrict. 

On December 28, the day that the debate on limitation of undersea 
craft reached its climax, Mr. Root submitted a series of resolutions 
for the regulation of submarines in time of war. As adopted on Jan- 
uary 5 and 6 these resolutions (1) formally condemn illegal uses of 
the submarine; (2) emphasize the importance of observing existing 
international law relative to visit and search and to the safety of pas- 
sengers and crew of merchant vessels, and of submarine attacks upon 
such vessels unless these laws are strictly observed; (3) recognize 
the virtual impossibility of using submarines as commerce destroyers 
without violation of the law, and bind the signatory powers to pro- 
hibit such use among themselves; (4) make not only all submarine 
commanders, but the commanders of any ship guilty of such transgres- 
sion, liable to punishment for piracy; and, finally, (5) invite all the 
powers of the world to give their assent to these proposals. Al- 
though great significance has been attached to these resolutions by 
the press, in reality they do little more than reaffirm rules of inter- 
national law in existence before the Great War. In failing to define 
what constitutes a merchantman in time of war, the Conference left 
unsettled a vital question which may in the future give rise to serious 
problems. On January 7 the five great powers adopted another reso- 
lution, sponsored by Mr. Root, prohibiting and outlawing the use of 
“asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all other analogous 
liquids, materials or devices”. All civilized nations are, by the text 
of the resolution, invited to adhere to this new law of war. At the 
last plenary session of the Conference, February 6, a treaty embody- 
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ing the resolutions adopted relative to the use of submarines and 
poison gas was signed by the five powers. The Conference failed to 
evolve any plan for limitation of land armament. When the subject 
came up on November 21 it was referred by the Committee on Arma- 
ments to a committee consisting of the plenipotentiary delegates of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. Partly as a result of the work of 
this sub-committee a resolution was adopted on January 27 creating a 
commission of ten jurists, two each from the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to consider and report upon the 
rules of international law respecting new agencies of warfare. In 
the course of the discussion on land armaments Premier Briand 
analyzed at length the reasons for the size of the French army, but 
declared that a 50% reduction was contemplated by shortening the 
military service period to eighteen months. 

Meanwhile announcement was made that the Yap problem (cf. last 
RecorD, p. 13) had been settled. This little Pacific island, the junc- 
tion of oceanic cable lines which radiate to Manila by way of Guam, 
to Shanghai, and to the Dutch East Indian island of Celebes, figured 
in the discussions of the Peace Conference at Paris and, subsequently, 
remained a subject of misunderstanding between the United States 
and Japan. By the terms of the agreement as given out by the State 
Department at Washington on December 13, the United States secures 
equality with Japan and all other nations in the use of the cable and 
wireless facilities on the island and on all other islands received by 
Japan under mandate of the Treaty of Versailles. The Yap agree- 
ment was followed a few weeks later by the Pacific Cable Treaty 
signed by the United States, British Empire, Japan, France, Italy 
and the Netherlands. By its terms the former German-owned Pacific 
cables extending from the international nerve-center of Yap are allo- 
cated as follows: Yap to Guam, to the United States; Yap to Shang- 
hai (now to Naba, a Japanese island), to Japan; Yap to Menado 
(Celebes), to Holland. 

Next to disarmament, the most difficult problem faced by the Con- 
ference was that of China. Soon after the Conference opened the 
Chinese government through Dr. Sze proposed ten fundamental prin- 
ciples to serve as a basis for all subsequent discussions relative to 
China. These ten principles were compressed by Mr. Root into four 
comprehensive declarations and labeled by Mr. Hughes as a “charter” 
for China. The “charter” was adopted by the Far Eastern Committee 
of the Conference on November 21, and by the Conference itself on 
December 10 after a great deal of debate and diplomatic jockeying. 
The Treaty on Chinese Integrity, or the treaty on the “Open Door”, 
signed by the United States, the British Empire, Japan, France, Italy, 
China, The Netherlands, Belgium and Portugal, and presented by 
Mr. Hughes at the sixth plenary session on February 4, was based on 
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the original Root resolutions, subsequently elaborated at the various 
sessions of the Far Eastern Committee. The treaty pledges the nine 
signatory powers (1) to respect the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China; (2) to pro- 
vide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government; 
(3) to use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; (4) to 
refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects 
or citizens of friendly states, and from countenancing action inimical 
to the security of such states; (5) to respect China’s rights as a neu- 
tral in time of war; (6) to refrain from discriminating practices on 
the Chinese railways; (7) by a supplementary resolution, unanimously 
approved, a Board of Reference is to be created for the consideration 
of cases arising under the treaty, and China, by special declaration, 
binds herself not to alienate any of her territory. In order to make 
the “ Open Door” policy a fact as well as a theory, Mr. Hughes had 
on January 19 presented a resolution embodying the sweeping demand 
that all the powers represented in the Far Eastern Committee should 
list and reveal to the Conference all treaties concluded with the Chi- 
nese government as well as treaties made by their nationals with 
China and involving sums larger than $1,000,000. A lively debate at 
once ensued. Japan declared that the Tokio government was power- 
less to compel its nationals to divulge details of their commitments 
in China. Britain, likewise, argued that it would be unfair to compel 
business interests to divulge the exact amounts involved in their 
contracts. In the resolution as finally adopted, however, the powers 
agree to supply and to make public lists of all treaties, conventions, 
exchanges of notes and other agreements which they claim to have 
with China or with any other power or powers respecting China. 
which they deem to be in force and upon which they desire to rely. 
They are also pledged to supply lists as nearly complete as may be 
possible of all contracts between their nationals on the one part, and 
the Chinese government or any of its administrative subdivisions or 
local authorities on the other part, which involve any concession. 
franchise, option or preference with respect to railway construction, 
mining, forestry, navigation, river conservancy, harbor works, recla- 
mation, electrical communications or other public works or public 
services, or for the sale of arms or munitions, or which involve a lien 
upon any of the public revenues or properties of the Chinese govern- 
ment or of any of its administrative subdivisions. 

The nine-power treaty on the Chinese tariff, like the “open door” 
pact, was unanimously approved at the sixth plenary session of Feb- 
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ruary 4 and signed two days later. This treaty was the ultimate 
outcome of the plea of China for complete autonomy in respect to 
customs tariff. Her proportion of customs revenue, her delegation 
showed, had been reduced by treaties with the various powers to a 
nominal 5% ad valorem and practically to 3%4%. It sought, therefore, 
an increase from 5% to 12%% in order that the government might 
have adequate revenue. The treaty provides that a special commis- 
sion shall assemble at Shanghai as soon as possible, whose duty it 
shall be to revise the Chinese tariff so as to make it actually equiva- 
lent to 5% ad valorem instead of 344% as at present. The treaty also 
provides for a special conference to take steps toward the abolition 
of the “likin” or internal customs in China, and authorizes the levy- 
ing of a specific surtax of 2!4% on Chinese imports as soon as such a 
step is deemed advisable. By these measures it is calculated that 
China will be able to increase her maritime revenue by $156,000,000 
silver. 

In addition to these two treaties and the resolution regarding exist- 
ing commitments, a number of other important resolutions regarding 
China were formally ratified: (1) Foreign control of post-offices in 
China is to be withdrawn on or before January 1, 1923, provided 
China meanwhile maintains an efficient postal service. Pending this 
removal the powers concerned pledge themselves to allow the Chi- 
nese customs authorities to examine all postal matter, except ordi- 
nary letters, for dutiable or contraband goods. This will enable China 
not only to prevent revenue frauds but to check the importation of 
large quantities of morphine sent through the Japanese parcels post. 
Japan has 124 post-offices in China; Britain has 12; France has 13 
and the United States has 1. (2) Unauthorized foreign radio stations 
in China are to be relinquished. (3) The future development of rail- 
ways in China is to be of such a nature as to enable the Chinese 
government to unify the railways of China into a system under Chi- 
nese control; China is to give better protection to and service on the 
Chinese Eastern railway. (4) An international commission is to in- 
vestigate the Chinese judicial system with a view to the abolition of 
extraterritorial rights. (5) Foreign diplomats and Chinese officials 
may confer at any time in Peking for the purpose of considering the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from China. (6) The “earnest hope” 
was expressed that immediate and effective steps be taken by the 
Chinese government to reduce the military forces of China and the 
expenditures therefor. 

Of the agreements spread upon the official records of the Confer- 
ence, the Shantung treaty was undoubtedly the subject of greatest 
controversy. The confirmation of Japan’s claim to the former Ger- 
man rights in this territory by the treaty of Versailles disillusioned 
China and led directly to her refusal to sign the Versailles document 
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(cf. Recorp, 1919-1920). Subsequently Japan upon several occasions 
endeavored to induce China to negotiate the question of the return 
of the province, but the Chinese government steadfastly refused to 
accept the conditions laid down by the Japanese government. Such 
was the deadlock when the Conference convened. For a time Japan 
appeared so resolute in her determination not to modify her demands, 
and China so equally persistent in her refusal to negotiate, that there 
seemed to be little hope for any settlement. Finally, through the 
good offices of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, the two governments 
consented to attempt a settlement through a series of direct conver- 
sations, beginning on December 1, but progress was slow and it was 
not until two months later that the two countries arrived at a basis 
of settlement. By the terms of the treaty signed by the two coun- 
tries on February 7, China receives immediately the former German 
properties, concessions, railway, port, mining, maritime customs and 
other rights, subject in certain cases to modification. The mines are 
to be transferred to a company to be formed under a special charter 
of the Chinese government in which Japanese capital may equal that 
of the Chinese. China is to pay Japan 53,406,141 gold marks, the 
assessed value of the properties taken by the Japanese from the Ger- 
mans during the World War, plus the value of the improvements 
added by Japan; payment is to be made in Chinese treasury notes 
redeemable in five years and expiring in fifteen. Pending redemption 
of these notes, Japan retains two high officials, the trafic manager 
and a chief accountant who is given coordinate functions with the 
Chinese chief accountant. Evacuation of the peninsula by Japanese 
troops must be completed within six months. Following the example 
of Japan, Great Britain agreed to evacuate Wei-hai-wei and France 
expressed a willingness to begin negotiations at once for retirement 
from Kwang-chow-wan. Great Britain, on the other hand, declared 
it was necessary to her interests to retain Kowloon, opposite Hong 
Kong. Similarly Japan refused materially to loosen her grip upon 
the great Manchurian province and Inner Mongolia. Japan agreed, 
however, to certain modifications in the famous Twenty-one Demands 
forced upon China by an ultimatum on May 25, 1915 (cf. Recorp, 1917): 
“Group V”, the worst of the demands, she abandons; she expresses 
readiness to extend to the international consortium the right of 
option, granted exclusively to Japanese capital, on loans for the con- 
struction of railways in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia; and she agrees not to exercise certain “ preferential” political 
rights in Southern Manchuria. Against the remaining Twenty-one 
Demands China filed a protest, vigorously reasserting that the de- 
mands were forced upon China, that they were unjust and inconsis- 
tent with the principles adopted by the Conference, and dangerous to 
the peace between China and Japan. The United States repeated its 
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intention not to recognize any of the demands which conflict with 
American rights or with the principles of the open door. 

Although the question of Siberia, involving the possible withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops, was regarded as an important item on the 
Conference agenda, little headway was made toward solving this 
delicate problem. When it was first brought up by Mr. Hughes on 
January 23 Baron Shidehara in a formal statement reviewed the cir- 
cumstances of the Japanese occupation of Siberia and renewed Japan’s 
pledge to retire from the territory when she received from a stable 
Siberian government assurances of protection for the lives and prop- 
erty of Japanese nationals in Siberia. Japan, he further asserted, 
would withdraw from Russian Sakhalin as soon as a responsible 
authority was established in Russia from which satisfaction might be 
had for the massacre of Japanese at Nikolaievsk. (Cf. infra, p. 122.) 


THE CANNES CONFERENCE.—tThe second great international 
meeting of the year, the Genoa Conference, was preceded by a con- 
sultation between Premiers Lloyd George and Briand at London in 
December, and by a meeting of the Supreme Council at Cannes in 
January. At Cannes the premiers of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium, the Japanese ambassador to France, and Ambassador 
Harvey (as an observer) gave their attention to the four related ques- 
tions of reparations, finance, French security, and European rehabili- 
tation. The question of reparations is treated elsewhere (cf. infra, p. 
14). As regards finance, the Conference approved a plan for an inter- 
national corporation to aid in the economic restoration of Europe. 
The plan provides that both citizens and governments of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, if she so desires, will raise a 
capital of £20,000,000; citizens and governments of allied and neutral 
nations may also share. National corporations are to be established 
in countries participating and representatives of these shall together 
constitute a Central International Corporation with headquarters in 
London. The corporation is now in the course of formation. 

The question of French security constituted the third important 
subject of discussion at Cannes. As the best method of adequately 
protecting France against attack and of fostering peace in Europe, 
Lloyd George, voicing English opinion, advocated a triple agreement 
between England, France and Germany; Premier Briand opposed 
this plan and demanded an Anglo-French military alliance. After 
considerable parley the latter plan was finally agreed upon. By the 
terms of the proposed treaty, which has not as yet been ratified, Great 
Britain promises to place at the disposal of France her naval, military 
and aerial forces in event of direct and unprovoked aggression by 
Germany; both powers reaffirm their common interest in Articles 42, 
43 and 44 of the Versailles Treaty relative to German fortifications 
and German military activities along the Rhine, and promise to act 
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in concert to prevent any misinterpretation or violation of these 
articles; both powers also undertake to act in concert in case Ger- 
many should take any measures incompatible with the Treaty of 
Versailles; the treaty in its present form, it is further stipulated, im- 
poses no obligation whatsoever on any of the British Dominions un- 
less approved by the Dominion interested; and, finally, provision is 
made that the treaty shall remain in force for ten years, and be re- 
newable by common consent at the expiration of that period. 

Lastly, and in many respects most important of all, the Cannes 
conference, at the suggestion of Lloyd George, unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for an international conference at which Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia should be represented, 
to consider the problem of the economic and financial rehabilitation 
of Europe. In accordance with this resolution the Italian govern- 
ment, on January 13 issued a formal invitation for a general congress 
to be held at Genoa on March 8. The resignation of M. Briand, 
however, and the nationalistic attitude of his successor, M. Poincaré 
(cf. infra, p. 95), led to rather tense relations between France and 
Britain, with the result that the congress did not assemble until more 
than a month later. Scarcely had M. Poincaré assumed office before 
it became apparent that he and the British prime minister held very 
divergent diplomatic policies. The French premier not only opposed 
the further continuance of the Supreme Council and the method of 
personal consultations, which he declared to be “irregular and harm- 
ful”, but clearly indicated his intention to return to the old diplo- 
matic method of note exchanges. He furthermore emphatically 
stated that France would not be represented at the Genoa Conference 
unless she received definite guarantees respecting German and Rus- 
sian demands. This assertion he followed with a series of notes ad- 
dressed to Lloyd George suggesting, among other things, that the 
problem of German reparations be left to the Reparations Committee 
for settlement, that the projected military alliance between the two 
countries be signed, that the Versailles provisions be extended to a 
guarantee of the left bank of the Rhine, that representatives from the 
Little Entente be admitted to the meetings of the allied experts who 
should consider the Genoa program, and, finally, that the Genoa Con- 
ference be postponed for a period of three months. While these 
notes elicited little response from Lloyd George, they furnished the 
target for so much criticism by his political opponents that M. Poin- 
caré finally resumed the method of personal parley. Accordingly an 
interview between the two premiers was held at Boulogne on Feb- 
ruary 25 and cordial relations were reestablished. It was agreed 
that the Conference should be convoked on April 10, that it should 
permit no attack on the prerogatives of the League of Nations, no 
challenge to any treaty or treaties signed by France since the Peace 
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of Versailles, and no question relative to the rights of France and the 
other Allies to their war reparation dues. It was further agreed that 
Germany and Russia should be admitted to the Conference only on 
condition that the former acknowledge her obligations under the 
Versailles pact, and that the latter respect the rights of private prop- 
erty and recognize her past debts. 

THE GENOA CONFERENCE.—When the Conference assembled 
thirty-four nations were represented, Russia and Germany sitting in 
with the rest of Europe for the first time since the war. The leading 
delegates included Lloyd George of Great Britain, Louis Barthou of 
France, M. Theunis of Belgium, Dr. Wirth, German Chancellor, and 
Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, Premier Facta and 
Foreign Minister Schanzer of Italy, and Viscount Ishii of Japan. The 
Russian delegation included George Tchitcherin, Foreign Minister, 
Maxim Litvinov, Adolph Joffe and Christian Rakovsky. The United 
States, in declining an invitation to be represented, expressed good 
will but intimated that she “could not helpfully participate”. The 
work of the Conference, presided over by Premier Facta of Italy, 
was handled by four important committees: Political, Finance, Eco- 
nomics and Transportation. The labor of each committee was facili- 
tated by means of sub-committees and experts. 

The problem of Russia proved to be the storm-center of the Con- 
ference. Great Britain especially desired a Russian market for its 
manufactures, and both Britain and Italy were anxious for cheap 
Russian grain. Both of these countries, therefore, during the months 
preceding the Conference became increasingly insistent that some sort 
of a settlement should be made with the Soviet authorities. France 
and Belgium, on the other hand, less interested in trade or wheat than 
in their investments already made in Russia, expressed willingness to 
take steps toward recognizing the Russian government only on con- 
dition that these investments in the form of debts be recognized. 
Fully aware of this difference in the camp of the Allies, Russia sought 
full recognition for her government together with a loan. As security 
for the latter she was prepared to grant certain concessions for the 
exploitation of her vast natural resources, especially oil. As an 
opening move Tchitcherin, after a diplomatic skirmish with the 
French relative to disarmament and committee representation, pre- 
sented a 300,000,000,000 franc claim to cover the cost of Russia’s part 
in the World War and for damage done by anti-Bolshevist leaders, 
Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel (cf. Recorp, 1920, pp. 122-123, and 1921, 
p. 89). This claim, subsequently scaled down to 125,000,000,000 francs, 
which more than offset the 65,000,000,000 francs claim of all other 
countries, the Russian leaders offered to settle for 2,000,000,000 gold 
francs plus a considerable loan for economic reconstruction. The 
very suggestion of a Russian counterclaim made the French furious 
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and Lloyd George, playing the réle of mediator, informed the Rus- 
sians on April 15 that they must abandon their “fantastic” claims and 
comply with the following conditions: 1. Recognize the pre-war debt 
of Russia. 2. Recognize responsibility of the Russian government 
for sums borrowed by Russia from the Allies during the war. 3. 
Recognize the liability of the Soviet government for foreign-owned 
property which the Soviet had nationalized. 

While the British Premier and his Italian associates were striving 
to persuade the Russians to accept these conditions, the Soviet lead- 
ers with the assistance of the Germans played their second card. On 
April 17 it was announced that a Russo-German treaty had been con- 
cluded providing for (1) mutual renunciation of war expenses, war 
damages and civil damages; (2) settlement on a basis of reciprocity 
of all questions arising out of the war, including the disposition of 
merchant ships; (3) mutual cancellation of expenses for war prison- 
ers; (4) renouncement by Germany of all claims of her nationals re- 
sulting from application of Soviet laws on condition that the “ Soviet 
government shall not satisfy similar claims made by any third state”; 
(5) consular and diplomatic relations to be immediately resumed; 
(6) rights of nationals and the regulation of commercial relations to 
be mutually based on the “most favored nation principle”; (7) mutual 
economic assistance. France, shocked at the turn of affairs, at onoe 
became more suspicious; representatives of Poland and the Little 
Entente, who came to the Conference prepared to work for a recon- 
ciliation between Britain and France, were alarmed at what they 
deemed to be a menace to their security. Indeed it was only by 
great dexterity that Lloyd George prevented the immediate disrup- 
tion of the Conference. Tension was not eased when on April 18 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Portugal sent an ultimatum to Germany 
expressing surprise at her action and demanding that she withdraw 
from all future discussions on Russia. The Germans, replying on 
April 21, stated that there had been no intention of secrecy, that Ger- 
many would comply with the Allied request and take no further part 
in the Russian discussions, and that she stood ready to cooperate 
fully in the work of the Conference. On the following day France 
demanded not only that Germany be excluded from participating in 
any loan to Russia, but that she categorically state whether the 
Russo-German pact contained any secret clauses. By another note 
dispatched to the Germans on April 23, at the insistence of France, 
the Allied Powers expressly reserved the right to declare null and 
void any clauses of the Russo-German treaty which the Allies might 
recognize as contrary to existing treaties. The German leaders were 
persuaded by the Italians and Lloyd George to make no answer to 
this document. On April 28 French legal experts appointed to deter- 
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mine whether the new treaty involved a violation of the Versailles 
treaty, reported that it did not, and on May 1 Russia officially declared 
that the new treaty contained no secret military alliance. 

Meanwhile Russia had accepted the Allied terms laid down by 
Lloyd George to the effect that the claims against the Allies for in- 
tervention losses be abandoned and that the Czarist pre-war debts be 
recognized, but on condition that these debts be reduced in amount 
and that Russia receive an international loan and foreign recognition. 
She agreed further to return nationalized property or make satisfac- 
tory settlement therefor in event that return should not be possible. 
The Russians were informed, however, that it would be quite impos- 
sible to extend a cash loan of any considerable amount. The British 
suggested that the loan, if made, take the form of supplies and ma- 
chinery to be secured by first mortgage. The Russians thereupon 
submitted additional demands (including the cancellation of interest 
arrears on pre-war debts, a moratorium extending over a considerable 
period of years on the pre-war debts themselves, and Allied recog- 
nition of the right of Russians to possess property in foreign coun- 
tries). In the midst of these discussions Premier Poincaré on April 
24 delivered a speech at Bar-le-Duc, characterized by a section of the 
British press as “sabre-rattling”, in which he declared French dele- 
gation would remain at Genoa only on condition that the “no cessa- 
tion” policy laid down at Cannes be respected. The understanding 
between Germany and Russia, he asserted, had undoubtedly upset 
European equilibrium and presented a condition which could not be 
solved by mere economic or financial formule or by means of great 
international congresses. If Germany on May 31 failed to comply 
with the terms of the Reparation Commission, France, he said, would 
be obliged, either with her Allies or alone, to use force. In reply 
Lloyd George directly criticized the French attitude and on April 26, 
in a speech before American and British newspaper correspondents, 
warned of the impending danger which the world would face from 
the coalition of a hungry Russia and an angry Germany in case the 
Conference failed. 

Despite this crisis the Russian negotiations continued and on May 2 
the Soviet representatives received the Allied plan for Russian recog- 
nition. Among other things it reiterated that Russia recognize debts 
contracted before and during the war, the Powers agreeing, however, 
not to press for payment and to consider reductions on condition 
that the Russians withdraw all counterclaims. A mixed arbitral com- 
mission was to be created, the president of which would be named by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, one 
member by the interested powers, and one member by the Russian 
government, to consider methods of payment as well as Russia’s 
financial policy. The provision relative to foreign-owned property 
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nationalized by the Soviet government was a compromise. The 
French held out for full restitution, the British and Italians being in- 
clined to accept a minimum requirement in this respect. As finally 
framed, it required the Russians to restore property for a 99-year 
period, but allowed them to retain technical title thereto. An amend- 
ment by Lloyd George allowing the Russians to substitute payment 
if restoration interfered with exploitation led ultimately to the refusal 
of both France and Belgium to sign the memorandum. The reason 
for this, it appeared, was the circumstance that British interests had 
by secret bargain obtained control of the Russian oil deposits some 
of which, before the war, had belonged to Belgian and French capi- 
talists. In this connection Belgian delegates stated that their nationals 
had invested a billion dollars, largely in the Baku oil region. The 
Soviet reply to the Allied proposals, received on May 11, rejected the 
Allied terms and scathingly denounced the Allies, but was, neverthe- 
less, considered conciliatory in some respects. Yet all hope of reach- 
ing an economic settlement with the Soviet government at Genoa 
was henceforth abandoned. 

Meanwhile Lloyd George had proposed a ten-year European non- 
aggression compact. On May 4 the French agreed to ratify the pact 
on condition that every European nation sign; that Russia recognize 
for ten years all her existing boundaries, and that France surrender 
none of her rights for enforcement of the Versailles Treaty. This 
ultimatum, together with the attitude of both Russia and Germany, 
forced the British premier to abandon the project. 

In their reply of May 4 the Russians suggested that a commission 
of experts be appointed to study Russian finances. Out of this sug- 
gestion there developed three proposals which met with favorable 
consideration during the last days of the Conference. First, all the 
powers pledged themselves to conclude no separate treaties with 
Russia for a period of eight months; secondly, arrangement was 
made for the creation of two separate commissions, one representing 
the Allies, the other the Russians, to study the Russian financial 
situation; and, thirdly, at the inspiration of Lloyd George, another 
conference was called to meet at the Hague on June 15 to consider 
the Russian problem. On May 15 the United States, through Secre- 
tary Hughes, declined the Allied invitation to participate in the Hague 
conference on the ground that it would apparently be a continuance, 
under a different nomenclature, of the Genoa conference. The Genoa 
gathering adjourned on May 19, the Russian delegation agreeing to 
cooperate at the Hague meeting. 

REPARATIONS PROBLEM. — The question of reparations has 
been a troublesome problem throughout the year. France has in- 
sisted that Germany respect the final terms outlined by the Repara- 
tion Commission in May, 1921 (cf. last Recorp, p. 11), whereas the 
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Germans sought modification of these terms. The first payments 
due were paid and, accordingly, the economic guarantees imposed by 
the Allies, consisting of the occupation of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and 
Ruhrort and the establishment of a customs line along the Rhine, 
were lifted on September 29. A week later an economic pact between 
Germany and France was concluded at Wiesbaden providing for 
reparation in kind. By it Germany agrees to deliver building mate- 
rial to France for the reconstruction of the devastated area up to a 
value of 7,000,000,000 gold marks, deliveries to be completed by 1926. 
Payment to German producers of these materials is to be made in 
German government bonds issued specifically for this purpose. — On 
December 14 the German government officially notified the Commis- 
sion that it would be unable to pay the instalment of 500,000,000 gold 
marks due January 15 or the other instalments which would fall due 
at intervals of three months during 1922. In lieu of the January in- 
stalment and the February instalments of 25% of the value of its 
exports, it proposed a payment of from 150,000,000, to 200,000,000 gold 
marks. This led to an Allied investigation and a discussion of the 
problem at the Cannes Conference (supra). With the disruption of 
that conference the Reparation Commission granted a provisional 
moratorium under which, in lieu of the January and February instal- 
ments, Germany was to pay the sum of 31,000,000 gold marks every 
ten days. It also demanded that Germany within fifteen days submit 
proposals for the reform of the German budget and finances, and a 
program of reparation payments for 1922. On March 21 the Com- 
mission demanded that for 1922 Germany pay 720,000,000 gold marks 
cash and 1,450,000,000 in goods. In addition, it demanded that before 
May 31, Germany make the Reichsbank independent of politics, re- 
duce her expenditures and balance her budget, abolish subsidies and 
reform her currency, resume publication of government fiscal statistics, 
take measures to prevent the further flight of capital and endeavor 
to get back $2,000,000,000 spirited out of the country during the last 
two years. This ultimatum although bitterly assailed by the German 
government was subsequently complied with in part (infra). A later 
demand of the Reparations Commission that Germany raise 60,000,- 
000,000 marks by new taxes, or submit to financial control by the 
Allies, was rejected by Germany on April 10, but she indicated a will- 
ingness to furnish any information desired. The reply of the Com- 
mission on April 13 reiterated its demand for a drastic increase in 
taxation and stated that a foreign loan, as requested by Germany, was 
impossible until she had made a serious effort to restore her internal 
budget. Germany’s rejoinder of May 10 declared it was impossible 
to meet her obligations under the moratorium of March 21 before 
May 31 without the aid of a foreign loan; to raise 60,000,000,000 gold 
marks by taxes before that date, she asserted, was impossible. She 
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declared her readiness, however, to discuss with the Commission ways 
and means of meeting its demands. The French government charac- 
terized the reply as evasive and indicated its resolve to make the 
Germans comply, but this move was rendered unnecessary, for on 
May 28 Berlin agreed to the demands of the Commission in the hope 
of securing a favorable foreign loan. This action was prompted by a 
demand made by the Conference of International Bankers on May 26 
(cf. infra, Germany). 

THE NEAR EASTERN SITUATION.—Throughout the year the 
Near East continued to be a menacing international problem. The 
rival Turkish governments at Constantinople and Angora were warmly 
supported by France and Italy in refusing to ratify the original 
Sévres Treaty; Greece in seeking to execute the treaty was equally 
supported by Great Britain. France supports Turkey, first, because 
she desires no unpleasant border struggles with the Turks along her 
Syrian frontier, and, secondly, being the largest holder of Turkish 
bonds she is interested in having Turkey remain territorially as strong 
as possible in order that the security of these bonds be not reduced. 
Italy and Greece are rivals in the Balkans, the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East and, therefore, Italy is pro-Turk and anti-Greek. 
The Greeks declined the Allied proposal of June 19 to forego their 
second offensive against the forces of Mustapha Kemal and submit 
their claims to the Great Powers (cf. last Recorp, p. 8). In July the 
Greek military operations began; Greece with an army of 200,000 was 
opposed by Mustapha Kemal’s troops numbering approximately 
100,000. Late in July the Greeks won a decisive victory west of the 
Bagdad Railway between Kwtaia and Eski-Shehr, and on the 26th 
the Nationalists were prepared to move their capital from Angora to 
Sivas. Heavy fighting continued during August and September, and 
the Greeks retreated from their advanced positions after failing to 
force the capitulation of the enemy. 

Both Britain and Greece suffered a set-back when on October 30 
France announced the ratification of a separate French treaty with the 
Angora government similar to that negotiated by M. Briand in 
March, 1921 (cf. last Recorp, p. 8). By its terms France agrees to 
withdraw from Cilicia and, in return, receives various economic ad- 
vantages, notably a concession for the operation of the Bagdad Rail- 
way from the Mediterranean to the Tigris river and a 99-year lease 
on the iron, chrome and silver mines of the valley of Harchite in 
northern Anatolia. The new boundary line between Turkey and 
French Syria runs from the Bay of Alexandretta, near Bayas, to the 
railway station of Meidan, thence southeast leaving the region of 
Marsova in Syria and Killis in Turkey, thence to the railway at 
Tchebin Bey to Nisibin, thence northeast to Jezireh on the Tigris. 
This treaty was exceedingly distasteful to both Great Britain and 
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Greece. Indeed M. Gounaris, Greek premier, visited the western 
chancelleries in a vain attempt to nullify the French efforts (cf. infra, 
p. 87). The action of France was furthermore severely condemned 
by Lord Curzon, who asserted that she had no right to dispose of 
mandated territory, and that continuation of such a policy would 
ultimately lead to her political isolation. During November and De- 
cember a series of lively notes were exchanged between France and 
Britain in which the former admitted negotiation of a number of 
secret agreements with the Turkish nationalists which were not in- 
cluded in the Angora treaty. In this correspondence the British in- 
sisted, first, that the Angora agreement be revised to correspond with 
the abandoned treaty of Sévres and the old tripartite agreements, and, 
secondly, that France participate in a new tripartite “intervention in 
Turkey for the purpose of bringing about peace”. In yielding, 
France on January 6 officially declared that the Angora agreement 
was not to be regarded as a treaty of peace and implied neither de 
facto nor de jure recognition of the Angora government. She further 
declared that the rights of Italy and Great Britain, recognized in the 
tripartite agreement, were in no way affected by the Angora pact; 
finally she agreed to the principle of adjusting in a final peace treaty 
all the outstanding problems concerning the Turkish question. When 
the question came up at the Boulogne meeting, February 25 (cf. 
supra, p. 10) France again substantially reiterated her willingness to 
negotiate a new treaty. 

Meanwhile a number of disturbing factors occurred: hostilities be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks were renewed; the Greek navy aided by 
English naval officers intercepted French and Italian vessels loaded 
with supplies for Mustapha Kemal; after the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Cilicia, which began on November 28, thousands 
of Christians emigrated while other thousands who remained were 
reported to have fallen victims of atrocities and outrages by the 
Kemalists. Stimulated in part by these occurrences, the Allied Council 
of Ministers assembled in Paris on March 22 to discuss the Greco- 
Turkish war and the proposed revision of the Treaty of Sévres. 
Delegations from both Turkish governments attended although both 
were in agreement in their demands for the complete restoration of 
Turkish sovereignty. After several days of secret deliberation the 
Council shaped a proposal for an armistice between Greece and Tur- 
key. It also signed an agreement for revision of the Treaty of Sévres 
in such manner as to include demilitarization of the Dardanelles, re- 
tention of Constantinople and Eastern Thrace by Turkey, acquisition 
of Adrianople and the Gallipoli peninsula by Greece, establishment 
of a special régime for Smyrna. All the rest of Asia Minor was to 
be retained by Turkey. The Allied terms were accepted by the Porte 
on March 30 and, with reservations, by the Angora government on 
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April 5; Greece, however, refusing to surrender her hold on Smyrna, 
failed to agree with the Allied proposal and the problem remains 
unsettled. (Cf. infra, Turkey.) 

UPPER SILESIA.—The question of Upper Silesia, which brought 
Europe to the brink of an international crisis during last year (cf. 
last Record, pp. I1-12), seems to have been adjusted for the time 
being. Pending the decision of the Interallied Commission, both 
Poles and Germans, under pressure of the Allied military command- 
ers, had evacuated the disputed region by July 7. The premiers on 
August 12, after weeks of deliberation and. negotiation, came to the 
conclusion that they were unable to settle the Silesian problem owing 
to irreconcilable differences of view between the British and French 
governments. Accordingly the whole subject was referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations, which in turn referred it to a com- 
mittee composed of four non-permanent members of the League 
Council, namely, M. Paul Hymans of Belgium, Senhor da Cunha of 
Brazil, Sefior de Leon of Spain, and Dr. Wellington Koo of China. 
A neutral commission was sent to the plebiscite area by the com- 
mittee, which itself heard evidence from both Poles and Germans of 
all ranks. The report of the committee submitted during the first 
week in October was unanimously adopted by the League Council 
on October 12 and then transmitted to the Supreme Council. By the 
text of the decision the new Polish-German boundary was drawn 
about half-way between the lines proposed by Lloyd George and M. 
Briand. Poland received the district of Pless in its entirety and the 
major portion of Rybnik. The industrial triangle was divided be- 
tween the two countries. Germany retained Gleiwitz, Zabrze and the 
two western districts of the Oder basin, as well as the town of Beu- 
then; while Poland was allotted the rural district of Beuthen and the 
towns of Kattowitz and Konigshiitte. In the north the major por- 
tions of Tarnowitz and Lublinitz were awarded to Poland, while the 
other districts remain German territory. The economic and racial 
interests of the Silesians on either side of the new boundary are 
elaborately safeguarded, and detailed provisions are included for secur- 
ing the rights of minorities. An important feature of the solution 
provides that for fifteen years the entire territory shall be under the 
advisory jurisdiction of a body to be known as the “ Upper Silesia 
Mixed Commission”, consisting of an equal number of Poles and 
Germans from Upper Silesia and a president of another nationality 
to be designated by the Council of the League of Nations. During 
this fifteen-year period the German mark must remain the legal unit 
of currency in the plebiscite area, and agreements for facilitating trade 
and transportation must be observed. Any dispute between the Ger- 
man and Polish governments which may occur within fifteen years in 
respect to any legislative measure adopted by either of the two coun- 
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tries for the control of companies or commercial enterprises, and 
limiting in a manner “ contrary to justice” the freedom of these com- 
panies or enterprises, from the point of view of the nationality of 
their personnel, of their directors or of their capital, may be referred 
by the government concerned to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, whose decision both governments undertake to accept. A 
German-Polish treaty incorporating the League settlement was rati- 
fied by the Polish chamber on May 24. Two days later the Reichstag 
accepted the agreement though not without protest. During June 
the Allied troops were being withdrawn. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS.—tThe Second Plenary Conference of the 
League of Nations was held in Geneva from September 5 to October 
5; delegates from 42 out of the 48 member states were present. Dur- 
ing the session Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania were admitted to 
membership. The agenda of the Assembly, presided over by Foreign 
Minister van Karnebeek of Holland, contained twenty-eight items, 
including presentation by the Council of reports from committees 
constituted in accordance with the recommendations of the First As- 
sembly, é. g., amendments to the Covenant, reduction of armaments, 
and international blockade; reports on the work of technical organ- 
izations of the League, viz., economic and finance, communication 
and transit, health, opium traffic, traffic in and deportation of women 
and children, typhus, labor, League expenditures and budget, inter- 
national coordination of intellectual work, and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; appointment of four non-pegmanent mem- 
bers to the Council; organization of international statistics; Albania; 
and a dispute between Chile and Bolivia. Six main committees, on 
which each member state was represented, were named to handle the 
work of the conference. In the course of the thirty-three plenary 
meetings which were held, the Assembly approved the organization 
and work of the technical organizations on communications and 
transit, finance and economics, and health. It also approved the 
organization of the Secretariat and Labor Office, the Budget for 1922, 
and a detailed report from the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, favoring more effective regulation of contraband trade and 
extension of an invitation to all states to sign or ratify the Opium 
Convention of 1912 as soon as possible. Dangerous drugs, of what- 
ever origin, the Assembly recommended, should henceforth be in- 
cluded in the further investigations of the Advisory Committee. In 
addition, the Assembly approved a draft convention on Traffic in 
Women and Children, previously prepared under auspices of a League 
commission. Member states were urged to sign the convention which 
amplifies the previous conventions of 1904 and IgIo. 

Four important suggestions for amending the Covenant were sub- 
mitted: (1) Article 26 to specify a three-fourths majority of the As- 
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sembly, including all Council members, as necessary for the approval 
of any amendment; (2) a series of amendments to Article 16 describ- 
ing methods of procedure for an economic blockade; pending ratifi- 
cation, the Council and member states were advised to accept the 
proposed amendments as rules of guidance; (3) revision of Article 6 
allocating expenses among members of the League; and (4) amend- 
ment of Article 4 so as to empower the Assembly to fix by a two- 
thirds majority rules governing elections of non-permanent members 
of the Council. The Canadian proposal that Article 10 be eliminated 
was postponed to the next session of the Assembly. All the delega- 
tions agreed, however, that Article 10 did not constitute a pledge by 
members to go to war to protect the territorial borders of other mem- 
bers, but was a declaration of principle and a pledge by the nations 
not to violate the territory of their neighbors on the assumption that 
such a violation would be punished by use of the economic weapon. 
Numerous other amendment proposals were rejected. 

After discussing the question of the deportation of women and 
children in Turkey and Asia Minor, the Assembly reached the de- 
cision that the League should name and maintain a commissioner at 
Constantinople who, with the aid of a mixed tribunal, should have 
charge of the reclamation of women and children detained in Mo- 
hammedan households. It also recommended that the Council ap- 
point a committee of three to visit Albania and report on the execu- 
tion of the decision of the Allied powers respecting that territory. 

The Council was requested further to name a committee of twelve 
members to consider and report in 1922 upon the feasibility of the 
international organization of intellectual work. Belgium, Brazil, China 
and Spain were elected non-permanent members of the Council. 
Resolutions were adopted respecting several other items including 
mandates, the Bolivian-Chilean dispute, the Polish-Lithuanian contro- 
versy over Vilna and the frontier, the appeal of Austria regarding 
Article 267 of the Treaty of St. Germain, Armenia, Eastern Rumania, 
and the Russian famine. A bitter attack by Lord Cecil against the 
permanent Advisory Council on Disarmament opened the way for a 
spirited debate on the armament question. The Assembly finally de- 
cided to request the governments for the second time that they agree 
not to exceed for two years their present military and naval budgets. 
It also authorized a statistical investigation of armaments in 1913 and 
1921, accepted a proposal for an international conference on the evil 
consequences of the private manufacture of arms; decided to call 
upon all states to ratify the Arms Traffic Convention, and to ask the 
Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments to consider whether 
or not an appeal should be addressed to all scientific men to publish 
their discoveries in the hope that by thus making them public prop- 
erty their use for purposes of war would be lessened. The Mixed 
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Commission was further charged with the duty of preparing a policy 
for armament limitation. 

Perhaps most important of all was the election by the Assembly of 
eleven judges for the Permanent Court of International Justice. From 
the list of over ninety nominations the following were chosen: Vis- 
count R. B. Finlay, Great Britain; Charles A. Weiss, France; Dio- 
nisio Anzelotti, Italy; Prof. John Bassett Moore, United States; R. A. 
Cravea, Spain; Senator Ruy Barbosa, Brazil; Antonio de Bustamente, 
Cuba; Max Huber, Switzerland; B. C. J. Loder, Holland; D. G. G. 
Nyholm, Denmark; Yorozu Oda, Japan. The four deputy judges 
chosen were Mr. Negulesco, Rumania; Wang Chung-hui, China; Mr. 
Yovanovitch, Jugoslavia; and Mr. Beichmann, Norway. A preliminary 
session of the Court was held on January 30; three days later Dr. 
Loder of Holland was elected President of the Court. The new 
tribunal was formally opened at the Hague on February 15, when it 
began to work out its rules of procedure. 

A number of important meetings of the League Council have been 
held during the year. The question of the German-Polish boundary 
in Upper Silesia was submitted at the First Extraordinary Session 
held in Geneva on August 29. At the Second Extraordinary Session, 
held September 1, the Upper Silesian question was submitted to a 
special committee (supra). The Fourteenth Regular Session con- 
vened August 30, and considered confirmation of the “A” type man- 
date in Asia Minor and the “B” type in Central Africa. At this 
session, too, the Albanian question was referred to the Assembly, 
and the Polish-Lithuanian dispute further considered, as well as the 
neutralization of the Aland Islands and protection of minorities in 
Finland. The Fifteenth Session, held in Paris November 15 to 19, 
was devoted almost entirely to the problem of Albanian frontiers. 
At the Sixteenth Session, which opened at Geneva on January 10, the 
Council denied the appeal of a Saar Valley delegation to overrule the 
Governing Commission in its decision that any person residing in the 
Valley for one year becomes an inhabitant thereof, and that any per- 
son born in the Saar Valley but absent for one year permanently 
loses his citizenship. It also accepted responsibility for guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the Aland Islands, but expressed its inability to 
settle the Polish-Lithuanian dispute over Vilna (cf. infra, p. 112). Be- 
fore adjourning, an advisory commission to deal with the problem of 
white slave traffic was named. Relief of Russian refugees, reduction 
of armaments, the Saar Basin and the Saar Basin plebiscite, and the 
forthcoming Genoa Conference, were the principal topics discussed at 
the Seventeenth Session of the Council held in Paris from March 24 
to 28. The last meeting of the year under review convened at Geneva 
during the middle of May. 

At the Third Session of the International Labor Conference, which 
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took place October 25 to November 19, seven international conven- 
tions and eight recommendations were adopted. The conventions 
provided for (1) a weekly rest day in industry; (2) the prohibition of 
the use of white lead in interior painting and regulation of its use in 
exterior painting; (3) the right of agricultural workers to combine; 
(4) non-employment of children under fourteen during compulsory 
school hours; (5) the extension of compensation laws to agricultural 
workers; (6) restriction of juvenile employment at sea; (7) institution 
of compulsory medical examination of persons under eighteen years 
of age employed on ships. The recommendations, dealing mostly 
with agricultural workers, include (1) nine hours rest per day for 
women employed in agriculture; (2) children under fourteen to have 
ten hours consecutive rest, and persons between fourteen and eighteen, 
nine hours; (3) maternity protection for women agricultural workers; 
(4) improvement of living conditions among agricultural workers; 
(5) a series of measures for dealing with agricultural non-employ- 
ment; (6) extension of social insurance schemes to agricultural work- 
ers; and (7) the further development of technical education for per- 
sons employed in agriculture. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS.—Disruption of the Federation of Cen- 
tral America, further effort to adjust the troublesome Tacna-Arica 
boundary, and the Pan-American Parcel Post Congress were the out- 
standing events in the field of American relations during the year 
under consideration. The Central-American Union was destroyed 
just as it was about to function by the sudden revolution in Guate- 
mala (infra, p. 63). On December 8, three days after the government 
of Carlos Herrera was overthrown, the revolutionists recalled the old 
Guatemalan Congress, which in turn declared null and void all acts 
of the overthrown government, thus in effect destroying the Union. 
An effort to end the long-continued Tacna-Arica dispute (cf. last 
RecorD, p. 14) was made on January 17, when the United States gov- 
ernment sent identic notes to Peru and Chile, inviting each to send 
representatives to Washington in order that an agreement might be 
reached. Both countries accepted and the envoys met on April 26; 
by the last of June it seemed probable that a peaceful settlement 
would soon be reached. Meanwhile Bolivia is anxious, hoping by the 
settlement to gain access to the sea.— Simultaneously with negotia- 
tions for an adjustment of the Tacna-Arica controversy the govern- 
ments of Ecuador and Peru are negotiating settlement of the boun- 
dary question between the two countries.—By a convention adopted 
’ by the Pan-American Postal Congress at Buenos Aires early in Octo- 
ber provision was made for a Pan-American Parcel Post Union, em- 
bracing the United States and all countries of Central and South 
America.—The Costa Rica-Panama boundary conflict (cf. last Recorp, 
Pp. 15) was finally adjusted in August when the former took possession 
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of the disputed territory.—The treaty between the United States and 
Colombia was ratified by the Colombian government on December 24. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS.—The Djambi oil coatro- 
versy (cf. last Recorp, p. 12) was terminated on July 1 when the First 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament, by a vote of 27 to 8, passed the 
Djambi oil bill providing for the exploitation of valuable oil fields in 
the Dutch East Indies for a period of forty years by a combination 
of the Dutch East Indian government and the Batavia Oil Company, 
a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch Shell combine, which is controlled 
in London. The enactment of this law, which excludes American in- 
terests from exploitation in the Djambi fields, is to all intents and 
purposes the final answer to Secretary Hughes’s notes in behalf of the 
Standard Oil Company. — Representatives of Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania met at Marienbad, Bohemia, during the first week 
in August for the purpose of outlining the work of the military and 
commercial conventions provided for in the treaties of the Little 
Entente.—At the International Congress of Trade Unions, which con- 
vened at Rome, April 20-26, a resolution was adopted calling upon 
workers of the world over to prevent war, if necessary, by a general in- 
ternational strike. The convention’s suggestions for European rehabili- 
tation included the reciprocal cancellation of war debts, substitution 
of an international policy for national economic policies, abolition of 
all national monopolies of raw materials and creation of a tariff 
policy along free-trade lines. 


Il. THE UNITED STATES 


THE ADMINISTRATION. — During the first year of his admin- 
istration President Harding lost only one member of his original 
cabinet. In February Postmaster-General Hays announced his inten- 
tion of leaving the cabinet on March 4 in order to accept a position 
as head of a national association of motion-picture producers and 
distributors. Dr. Hubert Work, the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, was selected to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. Hays.—Late in June it was announced that Brig. Gen. H. M. 
Lord, Chief of Finance of the War Department, had been selected by 
the President to succeed Charles G. Dawes as Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Dawes having decided to return to his banking business in Chi- 
cago.— On August 11 Secretary of War Weeks stated that General 
Leonard Wood, who had for several months been investigating con- 
ditions in the Philippines, would be appointed Governor-General of 
the Philippines. Early in September General Wood accepted the 
position. He assumed office on October 15.— On February 21 the 
President named Secretaries Mellon, Hughes and Hoover, Senator 
Smoot, and Congressman Burton as members of the Foreign Debt 
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Funding Commission provided for by the recent act of congress (cf. 
infra, p. 35).—Upon the passage of the law providing for the Veterans’ 
Bureau (cf. infra, p. 32) President Harding appointed Col. Charles R. 
Forbes of Washington to act as Director.— On March 31 President 
Harding issued an executive order summarily dismissing “for the 
good of the service” James L. Wilmeth, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and twenty-five chiefs, superintendents and 
other officers of the Bureau. By the same order Louis A. Hill, who 
had been Assistant Director, was advanced to the position of Direc- 
tor. This action was severely criticized by members of the minority 
party in Congress as evidence of the return of the spoils system.— 
Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa, the generally recognized leader 
of the “Farm Bloc” in the Senate, was nominated to be Circuit 
Judge for the Eighth District by President Harding on January 31. 
The nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Senate. Charles 
A. Rawson of Des Moines was appointed by Governor Kendall to 
take Senator Kenyon’s place. — On August 18 William J. Burns was 
appointed as head of the United States Secret Service—On December 
23 the President freed Eugene V. Debs and twenty-three other per- 
sons convicted of war law violations. 

During the year under review a number of important diplomatic 
appointments were made by the President. Charles B. Warren of 
Michigan was chosen Ambassador to Japan and Henry P. Fletcher 
succeeded Brand Whitlock as American Ambassador to Belgium. 
Early in October nine diplomatic appointments were made: Laurits 
Selmer Swenson of Minnesota was made Minister to Norway; Lewis 
Einstein of New York, Minister to Czechoslovakia; Edward E. Brodie 
of Oregon, Minister to Siam; Charles L. Kagey of Kansas, Minister 
to Finland; Roy Davis of Missouri, Minister to Guatemala; Charles 
S. Wilson of Maine, Minister to Bulgaria; "ohn Glover South of Ken- 
tucky, Minister to Panama; John E. Ramer of Colorado, Minister to 
Nicaragua; and Willis C. Cook of South Dakota, Minister to Vene- 
zuela. A few days later Jesse S. Cottrell of Tennessee was selected 
as Minister to Bolivia. On March 27 the President appointed Wil- 
liam Phillips of Massachusetts, Minister to the Netherlands, to be 
Under Secretary of State to succeed Henry P. Fletcher, and Leland 
Harrison of Illinois to be Assistant Secretary of State succeeding 
Fred M. Deering. About the same time Hoffman Philip, Minister to 
Columbia, was transferred to Uruguay. The Columbian vacancy was 
filled by Samuel H. Piles. Early in the present year diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Central Powers were resumed. Alanson B. Houghton 
of New York was made Ambassador to Germany; Theodore Bren- 
tano of Illinois, Minister to Hungary; and Albert Henry Washburn 
of New Hampshire, Minister to Austria.— Early in September the 
President named as the American representatives at the Washington 
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Conference on Limitation of Armaments (cf. supra, p. 1) Charles E. 
Hughes, Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge and Oscar W. Underwood. 

The Treasury Department in July, 1921, announced that the total 
internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
amounted to $4,593,933,248. During the first three quarters of the 
fiscal year 1922 the internal revenue collections showed a decided 
decrease. From July 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922, the taxes collected 
by the government aggregated $2,476,000,000 as against $3,351,000,000 
for the corresponding months of the previous year. Decreased reve- 
nues from income and profits taxes accounted for the greater portion 
of the total reduction although there was a sharp decline also in the 
receipts from the luxury, transportation, amusements and stamp 
taxes. In May President Harding in a report to Congress stated 
that governmental expenditures for the year 1922 would be approxi- 
mately $1,600,000,000 less than the outlay for the preceding year. It 
was claimed that about $250,000,000 of this reduction should be ac- 
credited to more efficient and economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s business.—Early in 1922 the War Finance Corporation re- 
ported that loans of $200,000,000 were approved in 1921. Of this sum 
$145,082,039 was for farmers and live-stock raisers and $50,946,375 for 
financing exports. 

On July 24 Secretary of War Weeks gave to the press a memo- 
randum to General Pershing, who on July 1 assumed his duties as 
Chief of Staff in succession to Major General March, outlining Presi- 
dent Harding’s interpretation of the Army Reorganization Act of 
1920. The President interpreted the act as deciding that the United 
States would continue the policy of depending mainly upon citizen 
soldiers. The regular army should be maintained ready for action, 
and in the event of war should be reinforced by the National Guard 
and an organized reserve. General Pershing was instructed to have 
the regulars concentrated into a few organizations stationed in the 
various “corps areas”. The officers released through the reduction 
of the number of regiments were to be assigned to train the Na- 
tional Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and the Citizens’ Training Corps. The War Department issued 
a statement on October 10 to the effect that 126,000 officers and men 
out of 215,397 allotted for organization by June 30, 1922, were en- 
rolled in the National Guard units. It was estimated that the number 
would reach 450,000 in 1924. A month later an outline of the steps 
for the creation of the organized reserve was made public. It was 
stated that the plan anticipated the possible rapid mobilization of 
more than 4,000,000 men.—In July, 1921, the War Department an- 
nounced the payment of $32,688,000 to the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping in settlement of claims against the War Department for trans- 
portation services during the war. About the same time Secretary 
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Weeks stated that more than 21,000 civilian employees of the War 
Department had been dismissed. In September it was announced 
that the War Department surplus property sales totaled $1,456,846,000 
and that material worth $1,500,000,000 still remained for disposal. In 
February the War Department ordered a further reduction of 203 
officers and 3,000 men in the American forces in Germany, leaving in 
Coblenz fewer than 200 officers and slightly more than 2,000 men. 
However, one month later the President issued an order for the re- 
call of all those remaining, the withdrawal to be completed by July 1. 
—The Army appropriation act for 1923 provided for a total expendi- 
ture of $256,411,169 and an army of 125,000 men.—According to an 
official statement of the United States Bureau of Budget the govern- 
ment is now paying out over $1,000,000 in cash every day into the 
hands of ex-service men and their dependents; is providing hospital 
care and treatment to 30,000 veterans at an annual cost of $60,000,000; 
is giving vocational training to more than 100,000 disabled veterans at 
an expenditure of $30,000,000 per annum; is conducting over 50,000 
medical examinations every month; and is spending in behalf of dis- 
abled ex-service men a total of more than $500,000,000 annually. The 
report shows that up to February 1, 1922, the government had spent 
for ex-service men a total of $2,702,321,185. 

On February 13 Secretary of the Navy Denby recommended to the 
House Naval Affairs Committee a reduction of the enlisted personnel 
of the Navy from 100,000 to 90,000 exclusive of apprentices. He indi- 
cated that his program would effect a saving of about $70,000,000 in 
the 1923 budget. A few days before, the President had ordered all 
work stopped on naval construction without waiting for the ratifica- 
tion of the Five Power agreement to limit navies (cf. supra, p. 3). 
The annual Navy bill reported to the House on April 8 proposed to 
reduce the enlisted personnel to 67,000 men, a force sufficient, accord- 
ing to the committee, to man the eighteen battleships and auxiliary 
fleet and maintain the 5-5-3 ratio. That it would be sufficient, was 
strongly denied by Secretary Denby. The proposed reduction was 
condemned by Admiral Sims. The bill as passed carried appropria- 
tions amounting to $294,336,577, sufficient to provide for a personnel 
of 86,000 men. 

In July the President approved Chairman Lasker’s Shipping Board 
reorganization plans. Three operating vice-presidents were selected: 
J. Barston Smull and William J. Love of New York, and A. J. Frey 
of San Francisco. The seriousness of the depression in the shipping 
industry was shown by an announcement of the Shipping Board on 
October 3 stating that of the 1464 vessels under its control only 240 
were in service and that 1019 were scheduled for dead mooring upon 
discharging their cargoes. The Board’s attempt to dispose of the 
wooden fleet constructed during the war has been unsuccessful. It 
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was stated on September 29 that the bid of the Ship Construction and 
Trading Company had been rejected. The company put in a bid of 
$2,100 per vessel, as compared with the original cost of from $300,000 
to $500,000. Last fall the Shipping Board made an inventory of all 
surplus material and supplies left over from the war period. It was 
found that the cost value of the materials and supplies was $389,780,000 
and that its present value was approximately $75,000,000, exclusive of 
real estate in New York, fuel oil stations in various parts of the 
world, and ships and drydocks under construction. In November 
contracts were signed by the Board for the sale of some 2,000 houses 
built by the government during the war for housing officers and 
workmen in the shipbuilding yards. On April 24 the Shipping Board 
cut its passenger rates below those recently announced by the Lam- 
port and Holt Steamship Company, an important British concern. 
The action of the company was construed by the Board as a decla- 
ration of trade war and an attempt to drive the American flag from 
the South American passenger trade.—According to the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation, issued December 15, the tonnage 
of American vessels engaged in foreign trade at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1922 was eleven times greater than at the beginning of the 
Great War. The total number of vessels under American registry 
was 28,012, with a total gross tonnage of 18,282,136. This was an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over the previous fiscal year. The report 
stated that there were 5,951 vessels with a tonnage of 11,077,000 en- 
gaged in foreign trade; 21,478 vessels with a tonnage of 7,163,000 in 
the coastal trade; and 583 vessels with a tonnage of 41,600 in the 
fisheries. There were built during the year 1,361 vessels of 2,265,115 
gross tons. 

According to foreign trade reports issued on January 30 by the 
Department of Commerce our exports to Europe were less by $2,000,- 
000,000 in 192I as compared with the previous year. For the year 
1920 the figures were $4,466,000,000; for 1921, $2,364,000,000. The im- 
ports for 1921 aggregated $765,000,000 as compared with $1,228,000,000 
in 1921. There was a large reduction likewise in our trade with South 
America. The total value of American imports and exports domestic 
and foreign for the year 1921 was $10,170,764,776 as compared with 
$13,347,340,777 for 1921. 

On November 9 the Census Bureau announced that on January 1, 
1921, there were 13,920,692 foreign-born in the United States. Of 
these, 6,493,088 were naturalized citizens and 1,223,490 had secured 
their first papers. 

On December 30 Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued at the President’s request a call for a national agricultural 
conference to consider means for alleviating the prevailing agricul- 
tural depression. The Department estimated the value of the impor- 
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tant farm crops for 1921 at $5,675,877,000, almost three and a half bil- 
lion dollars less than the value of the 1920 crops and eight billion 
dollars less than that of the 1919 crops. The Agricultural Conference 
met in Washington on January 23 and continued its sessions for five 
days. It was made up of 325 delegates and included farmers, repre- 
sentatives of agricultural associations, bankers, packers, manufac- 
turers of implements, middlemen and government officials. President 
Harding in his opening address recommended provision for greater 
working capital for farmers, the extension of cooperative marketing, 
wider dissemination of scientific information, the protection of far- 
mers and consumers from violent price fluctuations, and the further 
development of waterways and reclamation projects. The farmers 
passed a resolution calling for the limitation of crop acreage until 
agricultural conditions should improve, and urged the necessity that 
labor and capital should share in the deflation which had overtaken 
the farming interests. The Ford Muscle Shoals project and the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes Canal project were approved. Relative to the 
railway situation, the Conference passed a resolution stating: “ We 
insist that the railroad corporations and railroad labor should share 
in the deflation in charges now affecting all industry. This is essen- 
tial to the restoration of normal conditions in agriculture, and it is 
essential to the welfare of the entire community.” 

The Unemployment Conference called by President Harding began 
its sessions in Washington on September 26. The proceedings were 
conducted under the direction of Secretary Hoover. An emergency 
program was recommended on September 30 for the relief of the un- 
employed, whose number was estimated at from three to five mil- 
lions. Some of the more important recommendations for temporary 
relief were as follows: that the repair and cleaning of houses, hotels 
and offices be undertaken during the winter instead of in the spring; 
that cities and states undertake public construction work as early as 
possible, and that federal authorities and the banks aid in this work; 
and that in view of the extensive shortage of homes construction 
work should be undertaken on as large a scale as possible. A few 
weeks later a program for the permanent recovery from the present 
depression was issued. The most important features of the plan were 
as follows: readjustment of railway rates to a fairer basis of the 
relative value of commodities, with special consideration of the rates 
on primary commodities; early completion of the tax bill providing 
for lower rates; completion of tariff legislation as soon as possible; 
settlement of financial relations between the government and the 
railways; limitation of armaments; action to check fluctuations in ex- 
change; and plans for remedying the wastes in the so-called seasonal 
industries. In spite of some improvement in industry there was a 
serious unemployment problem in many cities throughout the year. 
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However, on April 29 Secretary of Labor Davis in a public statement 
asserted that the industrial conditions in the country were resting on 
a solid foundation. He pointed to improvements in the building 
trades, the lumber industry, and increased activities in various lines 
of manufacturing. He said that practically all state labor depart- 
ments reported definite improvements, although between one and two 
million persons were still unemployed. 

Late in September the Interstate Commerce Commission published 
its tentative plans for consolidating all of the important railways of 
the country into nineteen systems as allowed by the Transportation 
Act of 1920. On October 22 the Commission ordered a twenty-per- 
cent rate reduction in railway freight tariffs on Western hay and grain, 
and announced the principle of reasonableness and fairness rather 
than the basis of operating costs in deciding upon future rates. The 
railroads which earned more than six per cent on the value of their 
property during the period from September 1, 1920, to January I, 
1921, were required by an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, dated January 28, 1922, to turn half of such excess over to the 
government in accordance with the provisions of the Transportation 
Act. The United States Supreme Court on February 27 upheld the 
Commerce Commission in regulating railroad rates within the states 
of New York and Wisconsin so as to prevent discrimination against 
interstate rates. This authority was vested in the Commission by the 
Transportation Act. 

The enforcement of national prohibition cost the country $6,250,005 
for the fiscal year 1921 according to a statement issued at the New 
York Prohibition headquarters on October 11. During the year 29,114 
criminal cases involving violations of the law were begun, 16,610 
offenders pleaded guilty, 17,962 were convicted, and 765 were ac- 
quitted. At the end of the fiscal year 10,365 cases were pending. 
The property seizures totaled $10,906,687 in value—-On April 10 Na- 
tional Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. Haynes estimated that the 
fines collected in enforcing the prohibition law would amount to two 
and one-half times the $10,000,000 estimated cost of prohibition en- 
forcement for the fiscal year 1922. 

Early in May the House Rules Committee reported a resolution 
authorizing an investigation of charges of laxity in the prosecution 
of government claims growing out of war contracts. Serious com- 
plaints had been made in the House against Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty’s alleged failure to use the means at his disposal for bringing 
offenders to justice. 

CONGRESS. — The special session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
which was called by President Harding on April 11, continued until 
November 23. One of the most important measures adopted during 
the session was the one to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
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in live-stock and dairy products, generally known as the Packers 
Bill. For several years the Western farmers had insisted upon curb- 
ing the monopolistic tendencies exhibited by the great packing cor- 
porations. Bills designed to remedy existing conditions were pending 
in both houses many months before either house took definite action. 
Early in June the House adopted the Haugen Bill which Senator 
Kenyon declared satisfactory to the packers and which Senator La- 
Follette charged had been practically drafted by them. This bill 
struck a deadly blow at the Federal Trade Commission by depriving 
it of all regulating authority over the packing industry except when 
called upon by the Secretary of Agriculture to make particular in- 
vestigations. Great powers of regulation were vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. In the Senate a strong attempt was made by the 
members of the “agricultural bloc”, led by Senators Norris, Ken- 
drick, Kenyon and LaFollette, to substitute the Norris Bill for the 
Haugen Bill. The former was considerably more sweeping than the 
latter and proposed to vest in the Federal Trade Commission impor- 
tant administrative control. The substitute amendment was lost by 
a vote of 34 for to 37 against. One important amendment introduced 
by Senator Kenyon was, however, adopted by the Senate. This pro- 
vided for uniform accounting and considerable publicity in regard to 
the packing industry. The bill which was reported by the conference 
committee, adopted by both houses, and signed by the President on 
August 15 was practically the Haugen Bill. Administrative control 
was vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. The Federal Trade 
Commission was deprived of most of its regulatory power over the 
packing industry and the uniform accounting amendment of the 
Senate was rejected.— The Supplementary Prohibition Act was ap- 
proved by the President on November 23. The Senate Stanley amend- 
ment which forbade the search of a person’s home or seizure of prop- 
erty without a warrant was substantially modified in conference. The 
act required prohibition agents to secure warrants only in the case of 
private residences. The prescription of beer and other malt liquors 
for medicinal purposes was forbidden and the quantity in which 
spirituous liquors might be prescribed was limited.—The recent ten- 
dency toward federal aid to the states was exemplified by two meas- 
ures passed during the session. The Good Roads Bill provided for 
the appropriation of $75,000,000 to aid state highway construction, 
and the Sheppard-Towner Bill established machinery and provided 
funds to the amount of $1,500,000 for the year to aid the states in the 
protection of maternity and infancy. A Board of Maternity and In- 
fant Hygiene, consisting of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the 
Surgeon-General of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
United States Commissioner of Education, was established, and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor was charged with the 
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administration of the act. The amount allotted to the several states 
was made to depend on population and was made available only in 
case the states provided equal sums for the maintenance of the ser- 
vices and facilities provided by the act. Senator Kenyon carried the 
brunt of the fight for the measure in the Senate, while Senators Reed 
and King led the opposition. The President approved the bill on 
November 23. 

The primary reason for calling the special session was the demand 
for revision of the tariff and tax laws. The Emergency Tariff Act 
passed earlier in the session (cf. last Recorp, p. 32) was continued in 
force until otherwise provided by law. The House on July 21 passed 
a permanent tariff bill but it was not considered by the Senate. It 
became one of the chief topics of debate in the regular session.—The 
Revenue Act of 1921 was one of the chief accomplishments of the 
session. On August 17 the Ways and Means Committee presented 
the bill to the House. It was considered by the House under a 
drastic “gag rule” which limited general debate to two days, pro- 
vided that all committee amendments should have precedence over 
other amendments, and that all amendments should be voted upon 
together, thus making impossible separate votes on particular amend- 
ments. This rule was forced through by the leaders by a vote of 
217 to 116. The bill was passed by the House on August 20 by a vote 
of 274 to 125. The House bill provided for the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax and the reduction of the maximum surtax on individual 
incomes from sixty-five per cent to thirty-two per cent. The trans- 
portation taxes and the luxury taxes on wearing apparel and soda 
fountain sales were also abolished. The exemption for heads of 
families from the normal income tax was raised from $2000 to $2500 
and the exemption for dependents from $200 to $400. The tax of 10 
per cent on the net income of corporations was increased to 12% per 
cent. The bill was estimated to reduce the national revenues by 
about $600,000,000.— Early in September, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon appeared before the Senate Finance Committee and made a 
number of important recommendations relative to tax revision. He 
urged the repeal of the excess profits and transportation taxes, the 
reduction of the maximum income surtaxes to twenty-five per cent, 
the increase of the corporation income tax to fifteen per cent, and a 
tax on proprietary medicines and cosmetics, and the elimination of 
the capital stock tax. Senator Smoot put forward a suggestion in 
favor of a manufacturers’ sales tax of three per cent which he esti-_ 
mated would yield $1,200,000,000.—In strong contrast with the “steam 
roller” method employed by the House in its consideration of the 
Revenue Bill was the deliberate method of the Senate. Almost seven 
weeks were spent on the bill and more than eight hundred amend- 


ments were adopted. Senator Penrose reported the bill from the 
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Finance Committee with the House surtax rates of thirty-two per 
cent. There was such a storm of protest, however, from the “agri- 
cultural bloc” that the leaders were forced to compromise. The bill 
was recommitted and reported back with the rate increased to fifty 
per cent. This was finally accepted by the Senate and although 
attacked in conference was finally written into the law. An amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Hitchcock to restore the old rate of sixty- 
five per cent was lost by a vote of 23 for to 43 against. The House 
bill contained a provision exempting from taxation the American in- 
come of foreign investments. Senator LaFollette led the fight against 
this provision and it was stricken out by a vote of 35 to 30. One of 
the bitterest contests in the Senate was over the proposal to abolish 
the excess profits tax. Senator Reed of Missouri forced a vote on 
this issue by an amendment providing for the continuance of the tax. 
This was defeated, however, by a vote of 27 for to 39 against. On 
November 3 the Smoot proposal for a sales tax was defeated by a 
vote of 43 to 25. Seventeen Republicans joined 26 Democrats in vot- 
ing down the amendment. The bill with many amendments passed 
the Senate on November 7. The vote stood as follows: for, 38; 
against, 24. The bill was sent to conference on November 10. To 
smooth out the differences between the two houses relative to the 
income surtax rate, President Harding in a letter to Chairman Ford- 
ney of the Ways and Means Committee recommended a compromise 
rate of forty per cent, but nearly one hundred Republicans joined the 
Democrats in voting to approve the Senate rate of fifty per cent. 
Only three Democrats voted with the Republican majority for the 
lower surtax. The House agreed to the conference report on No- 
vember 21 and the Senate followed suit two days later. The bill was 
signed by the President on November 23.—The Norris Farm Export 
Bill had been before the Senate for some days when Senator Kellog 
of Minnesota introduced a substitute measure more in harmony with 
the desires of the Administration. The Norris Bill provided for the 
creation of an independent commission to deal exclusively with ex- 
porting and other agricultural problems. The Kellog substitute 
placed control in the hands of the War Finance Corporation. The 
substitute measure was accepted by the Senate on August 4, and by 
the House on August 22, after it had eliminated a provision for the 
purchase of farm loan bonds to the amount of $100,000,000. In con- 
ference the Senate yielded to the House in the question of farm loan 
bonds. The President approved the bill on August 24.— Although 
there was much discussion of the proposed bonus or “adjusted com- 
pensation” for veterans no action was taken by Congress on this 
matter. However, the Sweet Law, approved August 9, provided for 
the establishment of an independent Veterans’ Bureau to take over the 
work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Rehabilitation Divi- 
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sion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and some of the 
services relating to ex-soldiers performed by the United States Public 
Health Service—On August 24 the urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill for the year 1922 was approved by the President. It carried, 
among other items, $48,500,000 for the Shipping Board and specifi- 
cally provided that not more than six officers or employees of the 
Board should be paid an annual salary in excess of $11,000.—By a law 
approved November 18 Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for com- 
pleting the Alaskan railroad. — Congress also extended for a further 
period the provisions of the District of Columbia Rents Act, approved 
the Agreement between New York and New Jersey for the develop- 
ment of the port of New York, gave further aid to the federal land 
banks, and passed a law forbidding gambling in grain futures. Con- 
gress adjourned on November 23. 

The first regular session of the Sixty-seventh Congress convened 
on December 5. The following day President Harding delivered in 
person his annual message before a joint session of the two houses. 
The President acknowledged the “really large volume and excellent 
quality ” of the work of Congress during the special session and ex- 
pressed the belief that “there is vastly greater security, immensely 
more of the national viewpoint, much larger and prompter accom- 
plishment, where our divisions are along party lines, in the broader 
and loftier sense, than to divide geographically, or according to pur- 
suits, or personal following”. He was in favor of the funding of 
foreign debts and expressed the hope that changes would be made 
in the Merchant Marine Act. Late in February the President placed 
before Congress a plan for ship subsidies. The President urged a 
more flexible tariff and proposed an extension of the powers of the 
Tariff Commission. In regard to the proposed American valuation 
scheme he intimated that it might be made to apply to some com- 
modities and not to others. The message contained a plea for the 
principles and methods of agricultural cooperation and favored fed- 
eral aid for land-development projects in which state and private 
participation are assured. A constitutional amendment to end the 
issue of non-taxable bonds was suggested. 

On the first day of the session the President submitted to Congress 
the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, prepared by Gen- 
eral Dawes as Director of the Budget in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Budget act of 1921 (cf. last Recorp, p. 32). The esti- 
mates for 1922 and 1923, as compared with expenditures for 1921, 
showed substantial decreases. In only two departments were large 
increases contemplated. The largest item was for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, $438,122,400 for 1922 and $455,232,702 for 1923. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposed to spend for good roads $105,000,000 in 
1922 and $125,700,000 the year following, whereas in 1921 only $57,- 
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452,000 was spent for this purpose. The December estimates called 
for an expenditure of $3,809,224,159.53. But the supplemental esti- 
mates brought the total amount up to $3,919,558,429.50. The total 
appropriations made by Congress before the beginning of the new 
fiscal year amounted to $3,747,035,382.64, making a net reduction by 
Congress of $172,523,046.86. Some important changes in congres- 
sional procedure were made in carrying out the budget law. In the 
House a single Committee on Appropriations was substituted for the 
eight separate committees previously reporting spending proposals. 
A similar change was made by the Senate. Moreover, the appropria- 
tion bills were reorganized. Hitherto appropriations for single de- 
partments were sometimes scattered through several different meas- 
ures. The 1923 bills were arranged according to the departments cov- 
ered and all appropriations for a given department were placed in 
one bill. The House passed all of the eleven regular appropriation 
bills by April 19 and all the bills were finally enacted and approved 
before the beginning of the fiscal year. The various bills, which 
covered regular, annual and permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
carried the following amounts: Treasury Department, $1,494,232,219.44; 
Post Office (payable from postal revenues), $565,064,786.50; Execu- 
tive Office and Independent Offices, $542,655,771.45; District of Co- 
lumbia, $38,735,173; Legislative Establishment, $12,789,124.95; Interior 
Department, $325,128,008.67; Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
$25,663,165; Department of Agriculture, $59,170,173; War Department, 
$332,9050,792.67; Departments of State and Justice, $28,400,709.16; Navy 
Department, $297,770,249. Of the total expenditure, $2,274,119,027.01 
was for regular annual supply, $1,434,181,182.63 for permanent and in- 
definite expenditures, and $38,735,173 for increased compensation to 
employees in the District of Columbia. The largest reductions for 
1923 as compared with the previous year were effected in the military 
and naval establishments. The appropriations for the military estab- 
lishment, exclusive of permanents, for the fiscal year 1922 aggregated 
$350,707,538.35. The corresponding figure for the year 1923 is $256,- 
411,169.67, a reduction of $94,296,368.68. The appropriations for 1922 
provided for 14,000 officers and 150,000 men while those for the pres- 
ent fiscal year provide for 12,000 officers and 125,000 men. The total 
naval appropriations, exclusive of permanents, for 1922 were $413,- 
180,960.87; those for the present year, $294,336,577, a reduction of 
$118,844,383.87. These savings were made possible largely by the 
action taken by the Washington Conference. The personnel of the 
navy was reduced from 106,000 in 1922 to 86,000 for the fiscal year 
1923. The total gross debt of the United States on June 30, 1922 was 
$22,963,381,708.31. In criticism of the above figures submitted by 
Hon. Martin B. Madden, chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Hon, Joseph W. Byrns, the ranking minority member 
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of the committee, emphasized the point that the reduction in expen- 
ditures claimed by the Republicans would be more than offset by the 
deficiency appropriations that would undoubtedly be necessary dur- 
ing the year 1923. He prophesied a deficit at the close of the year 
amounting to $900,000,000.—The first measure to pass Congress dur- 
ing the regular session was the First Deficiency Appropriation Act 
for 1922. It was approved on December 15 and carried more than 
$100,000,000, the largest items being $65,000,000 for the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, and $25,000,000 for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In spite of the fact that the appropriation bills occupied most of 
the attention of Congress up to the end of the fiscal period, a con- 
siderable number of non-financial measures were enacted and in the 
Senate much consideration was given the Fordney Tariff Bill passed 
by the House nearly a year ago.—On May 11 the President approved 
a joint resolution of Congress extending to June 30, 1924, the opera- 
tion of the three-per-cent Immigration Act of 1921 (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 31). To strengthen the restrictions imposed by this law, and in 
order to prevent the entrance of persons who might apply for admis- 
sion after brief residence in Mexico, Cuba and Canada, an amendment 
was added requiring foreigners to live five years in these countries 
before being admitted. Another amendment imposed a fine of $200 
upon steamship companies bringing aliens to this country in excess 
of the quota allowed and required such companies to refund the pas- 
sage money to aliens refused admission.—The act to authorize asso- 
ciations of producers of agricultural products was signed on February 
18. It allowed cooperative buying and selling by farmers. Members 
were permitted one vote each regardless of the amount of stock 
held. Dividends were limited to eight per cent and associations were 
forbidden to deal in the products of non-members to an amount 
greater in value than such as might be handled by them for their own 
members. To prevent such associations from monopolizing or re- 
straining interstate and foreign trade to such an extent as to raise 
prices, the Secretary of Agriculture was given power to bring action 
in the courts against the associations——Another law designed to aid 
the farming interests of the country provided that the President in 
making appointments to the Federal Reserve Board “shall have due 
regard to a fair representation of the financial, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests, and geographical divisions of the country ”. 
—The Anti-Narcotics Act, approved on May 26, provided for a Fed- 
eral Narcotic Control Board, composed of the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury and Commerce, and made it unlawful to import narcotics, 
except such as are necessary for medicinal and other legitimate pur- 
poses. Heavy penalties for the violation of the act were imposed.— 
One of the most important measures passed during the session was 
the Foreign Debt Funding Act, approved on February 9. The bill 
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had passed the House during the previous session and was reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee about the middle of Jan- 
uary. The Senate passed it in an amended form on the last of Jan- 
uary by a vote of 39 to 26, all those favoring the bill being Repub- 
licans. Three Republican senators, Borah, LaFollette and Norris, 
voted with the Democrats against the measure. The bill as passed 
provided for a debt commission of five members with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Chairman. Subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the commission may refund or convert and extend the time of 
payment of the principal or the interest or both of “any obligation 
of any foreign Government now held by the United States or any 
obligation of any foreign Government hereafter received by the United 
States (including obligations held by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, the War Department, the Navy Department, or the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration), arising out of the World War, into bonds 
or other obligations of such foreign Government.” It was provided, 
however, that the time of maturity of any obligation should not be 
extended beyond 1947, and that the rate of interest should not be less 
than 4% per cent. The commission was given no authority to cancel 
any debt. The efforts to attach to the bill a rider providing for a 
soldiers’ bonus failed. — The Naval Scrapping Act gave legislative 
effect to the treaty limiting naval armaments by authorizing the 
President to take the steps necessary to scrap a portion of the ships 
under construction——On May 11 the President approved an act appro- 
priating $12,000,000 to enable the Director of the United States Vete- 
rans’ Bureau to provide for the construction of additional hospital 
facilities and to provide medical, surgical and hospital services and 
supplies for veterans. The act also allowed the Director, subject to 
the approval of the President, to incur obligations for the above- 
mentioned purposes to the amount of $5,000,000 additional.—To aid in 
alleviating the distress caused by the famine in Russia, Congress 
authorized the President to transfer to American relief organizations, 
out of the surplus supplies of the War and other departments, medi- 
cines, medical, surgical and hospital supplies, in an amount not to 
exceed $4,000,000 original cost to the United States.—By joint resolu- 
tion, approved April 6, Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend, for a period not to exceed twenty-five years, the 
term of payment of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by 
Austria for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Cor- 
poration.—To relieve the congestion in federal courts, caused to a 
large extent by the enforcement of national prohibition, Congress 
provided for twenty-four additional district judges. — Other acts of 
Congress provided for the readjustment of the pay of certain men in 
the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps and for an increase in the 
pay of employees in the Patent Office. It was also provided that 
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pensions for Civil War veterans be paid monthly instead of quarterly 
as heretofore. 

There was much discussion both in and out of Congress of the 
bonus or adjusted compensation question. On March 16 Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Committee reported the Bonus Bill 
to the House. In his report it was estimated that the entire cost of 
the proposed legislation would be $4,098,710,350 at the end of twenty 
years and that almost four and one-half million men would be entitled 
to select one of the optional plans. The greatest cost in any single 
year of the adjusted compensation payments was estimated at more 
than $3,150,000,000 in the fiscal year 1943, when outstanding certifi- 
cates would mature. While the committee was considering the bonus 
question the President, Secretary Mellon and the Controller of the 
Currency, Crissinger, took a determined stand against the proposed 
legislation. In a letter to Chairman Fordney, dated February 16, the 
President said, “It continues to be my best judgment that any com- 
pensation legislation enacted at this time ought to carry with it the 
provisions for raising the needed revenues, and I find myself unable 
to suggest any commendable plan other than that of a general sales 
tax.” In spite of this opposition the House on March 23 passed the 
Bonus Bill by a vote of 333 to 70, after a four hours’ debate. Party 
lines were broken in the final vote. Of the Republicans, 242 voted 
for the bill and 42 against it. There were 90 Democratic votes for 
the bill and 28 against it. Instead of cash payment, twenty-year cer- 
tificates upon which veterans might borrow were provided for in the 
bill. Alternative provisions were included for vocational training and 
farm and home aid. The bill was not passed by the Senate during 
the period under review.—Another bill which passed the House, but 
which thus far has failed to be approved by the Senate, is the Dyer 
Bill making lynching a federal crime. The vote in the House on 
January 26 was 230 for and 119 against. Seventeen Republicans voted 
with the Democrats against the measure while eight Democrats voted 
with the Republicans for it. The chief argument against the bill was 
that it constituted an unconstitutional invasion of the police powers 
of the states. 

The Fordney Tariff Bill, passed by the House on July 21, 1921, was 
reported to the Senate on April 11 by Senator Porter J. McCumber, 
the néw chairman of the Finance Committee, who succeeded to this 
position on the death of Senator Penrose. The specific duties of the 
Senate bill are higher than those embodied in the House bill, while 
the ad valorem duties are lower. The Finance Committee rejected 
the provisions of the House bill assessing duties on the so-called 
American valuation plan. The report stated that the committee had 
“endeavored to recommend rates sufficient to maintain essential in- 
dustries created as a result of the war and considered vital to the 
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future industrial independence of the American people”. Among the 
new industries were included coal-tar dyes and medicinal products, 
long-staple cotton, the hemp industry of Wisconsin, the magnesite 
and potash mining industry, walnut, almond and citric acids indus- 
tries of the West, and new chemical and optical glassware manufac- 
tures. The Senate bill proposed to give the President authority to 
modify rates either upward or downward within prescribed limits 
and in accordance with definite rules laid down by Congress, so that 
rates might at all times conform to existing conditions, and in certain 
cases to change the basis for the assessment of ad valorem duties 
from foreign value to American value. These provisions were criti- 
cized as an unconstitutional delegation of legislative powers to the 
executive. Although much time was devoted to the tariff up to the 
end of June, the Senate had not passed the measure. The bill was 
severely criticized by the press, even by journals thoroughly com- 
mitted to the protective system. 

The action of the Senate in the Newberry case was also the subject 
of heated controversy. On January 12 the Senate by a vote of 46 to 
41 adopted a resolution declaring Truman H. Newberry entitled to 
his seat as Senator from Michigan. Those who voted to seat New- 
berry were all Republicans. Nine Republicans (Borah, Capper, Jones 
of Washington, Kenyon, Ladd, LaFollette, Norbeck, Norris and 
Sutherland) voted with thirty-two Democrats against the resolution. 
After declaring Newberry to be duly elected, the resolution expressed 
strong disapproval of the expenditure of something like $200,000 in 
the Michigan primary contest. “The expenditure of such excessive 
sums in behalf of a candidate,” stated the resolution, “either with or 
without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to sound public 
policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate and dangerous 
to the perpetuity of a free government, such excessive expenditures 
are hereby severely condemned and disapproved.” Senator Kenyon 
of Iowa said, “ We have written our own infamy into this resolution.” 


FEDERAL JUDICIARY.— Among the most important decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court during the period covered by this 
record were the following:—The Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which prohibits the denial of suffrage 
on account of sex is not an amendment which because of its char- 
acter is beyond the amending power prescribed by the Constitution; 
the state legislatures in ratifying it performed a federal function 
authorized by the Constitution and were not subject to any limita- 
tions sought to be imposed by the people of the states (Leser v. Gar- 
nett, 42 S. C. R. 217).—The federal government has the power to tax 
the transmission of legacies and in determining the amount of such a 
tax to include the value of municipal bonds, since the tax is not a 
direct tax like that on the income from such bonds (Greiner v. Lewel- 
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lyn, 42 S. C. R. 324).—The Child Labor Tax Law of 1919, which im- 
posed a tax of ten per cent of the net income on a person employing 
child labor, was manifestly passed by Congress to regulate child labor, 
which is a matter reserved to the states under the Tenth Amendment, 
and not to collect revenue. It cannot be sustained, therefore, as a valid 
exercise of the taxing power merely because the penalty attached to 
a violation of the regulation was designated a tax. “Grant the validity 
of this law, and all that Congress would need to do, hereafter, in 
seeking to take over to its control any one of the great number of 
subjects of public interest, jurisdiction of which the states have never 
parted with, and which are reserved to them by the Tenth Amend- 
ment, would be to enact a detailed measure of complete regulation of 
the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon departures from it” 
(Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 42 S. C. R. 449)—The Future Trad- 
ing Act of Congress taxing contracts for the sale of grain for future 
delivery and providing for the regulation of boards of trade was over- 
ruled on similar grounds (Hill v. Wallace, 42 S. C. R. 453).—Congress 
did not exceed its constitutional power when it passed the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 which authorized the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. to prescribe intrastate rates so as to bring them up to the 
general level of interstate rates, since Congress in developing inter- 
state commerce can impose such reasonable conditions on a state’s 
use of interstate carriers for intrastate commerce as it thinks neces- 
sary or desirable. This follows from the supremacy of the national 
power in this field (Railroad Commission of Wisconsin v. C. B. & Q. R. 
Co., 42 S. C. R. 232).—Moreover, such an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prevent discrimination against interstate com- 
merce is not invalid as denying a state or its people of property with- 
out due process even though the carrier within the state has a charter 
contract to perform its service at a lower rate (New York v. United 
States, 42 S. C. R. 239).— Congress in passing the Packers Act was 
acting within its power to regulate interstate commerce since the 
stockyards of the country are public utilities and agencies of inter- 
state commerce (Stafford v. Wallace, 42 S. C. R. 397).—The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 requiring coastwise commerce to be carried in 
United States vessels is a regulation of commerce and does not come 
within the constitutional requirement that all duties, imposts and ex- 
cises be uniform throughout the United States; and the constitutional 
provision forbidding preference by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one state over those of another does not re- 
quire the ports of a territory to be given the same regulation as those 
of a state (Territory of Alaska v. Troy, 42 S. C. R. 241).—The Organic 
Act of Porto Rico did not incorporate Porto Rico into the Union nor 
did it extend to the island the provisions of the Bill of Rights. Hence 
the provision for jury trials was not applied to the island (Balzac v. 
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People of Porto Rico, 42 S. C. R. 343).—A Chinese laborer unlawfully 
remaining in the United States without a certificate of residence after 
the Immigration Act of 1917 became operative may be deported by 
executive proceedings under that act; but a Chinese laborer, regu- 
larly admitted, claiming and supporting by evidence, citizenship, must 
be given a judicial hearing on his claim before deportation in order 
to satisfy due process (Ng Fung Ho v. White, 42 S. C. R. 492). 

A state cannot tax the income of the lessee from a lease of re- 
stricted Indian lands conceded to be an instrumentality used by the 
United States in carrying out its duties to Indians, since such a tax 
would constitute a burden on the federal government (Gillespie v. 
Oklahoma, 42 S. C. R. 171).—The law of Congress authorizing a state 
to tax the shares of national banking institutions does not allow the 
state to levy a tax on such a banking corporation, measured by the 
value of its shares (First National Bank of Gulfport v. Adams, 42 S. 
C. R. 323).—A state may without violating the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment or the commerce clause tax a membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange owned by a resident of the state (Anderson v. Durr, 
42 S. C. R. 15).—A statute of West Virginia that forbids engaging in 
the business of transporting petroleum in pipe lines without the pay- 
ment of a tax of two cents for each barrel of oil transported is in- 
valid as a tax on interstate commerce when applied to a company 
gathering oil in the state and holding the oil in storage for the owners 
until it receives directions for shipment, as to the oil which is subse- 
quently sent to other states, but which theretofore may be mingled 
with the general mass of oil in the company’s pipes and tanks (Eureka 
Pipe Line Co. v. Hallanan, 42 S. C. R. 101).—A state tax on a foreign 
corporation, which transacts all of its business in the state, computed 
not alone on the value of its tangible property but also on the volume 
of its business, including its interstate business, is not invalid as a 
burden on interstate commerce, especially when the portion of the 
tax computed on the basis of its interstate business is comparatively 
small (Hump Hairpin Mfg. Co. v. Emmerson, 42 S. C. R. 305). 

The Illinois Public Utilities Act of 1913, which exempts from its 
provisions municipal corporations permitted to produce and sell elec- 
tricity and to fix their own rates, is not invalid as denying equal pro- 
tection since the classification adopted is not arbitrary in view of the 
differences between municipal and private corporations (Springfield 
Gas and Electric Co. v. Springfield, 42 S. C. R. 24).—The law of Mis- 
sissippi prohibiting the ownership or operation of cotton gins by any 
corporation interested in the manufacture of cottonseed oil or meal 
does not burden interstate commerce even though the corporation 
operating gins ships all the cotton seed purchased in interstate com- 
merce, since manufacture is not commerce; nor does the law deny 
equal protection to foreign corporations owning gins in Mississippi, 
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since where a foreign corporation has no federal right to do business 
in a state the state may determine the conditions under which it may 
do business even to the extent of excluding it altogether (Crescent 
Cotton Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 42 S. C. R. 42).—A state law which 
provides for the revocation of licenses of foreign corporations to do 
business in the state upon their removal of causes to the federal 
courts is contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment even as to foreign 
corporations doing only a domestic business in the state (Terral v. 
Burke Const. Co., 42 S. C. R. 188).—A state statute prescribing the 
conditions on which foreign corporations may do business in the 
state when applied to the purchase of wheat in the state to be deliv- 
ered to a carrier for shipment into another state is void under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution in that it lays a burden on in- 
terstate commerce (Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. v. Bondurant, 42 S. 
C. R. 106).— The North Dakota Grain Grading and Inspection Act 
which regulates the inspection, weighing and grading of grain and 
allows purchases of grain to be made only by those who hold licenses 
from the state, and which limits the profits of buyers, is, when applied 
to an elevator company buying grain which it speedily ships to an- 
other state, a regulation of interstate commerce and consequently 
void (Lemke v. Farmers’ Grain Co., 42 S. C. R. 244). 

The provision of the Clayton Act of 1914 with reference to injunc- 
tions in labor disputes was construed not to forbid injunctions against 
picketing by unions where picketing leads to intimidation and ob- 
struction, no matter how lawful the announced purpose may be. 
“We think that the strikers and their sympathizers engaged in the 
economic struggle should be limited to one representative for each 
point of ingress and egress in the plant or place of business and that 
all others be enjoined from congregating or loitering at the plant or 
in the neighboring streets by which access is had to the plant. . . . 
The purpose should be to prevent the inevitable intimidation of the 
presence of groups of pickets, but to allow missionaries” (American 
Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 42 S. C. R. 72).— 
The Arizona statute prohibiting the granting of an injunction against 
striking employees for acts which could be enjoined if committed by 
any other than an employee denies the equal protection of the law to 
employers (Truax v. Corrigan, 42 S. C. R. 124).-—In view of various 
acts of Congress recognizing trade unions, such organizations, al- 
though unincorporated, are suable in the federal courts for their acts, 
and their strike funds are subject to execution in suits for torts com- 
mitted by such unions in strikes (United Mine Workers of America v. 
Coronado Coal Co., 42 S. C. R. 570).—The “ open competition plan” 
under which an association of hardwood lumber manufacturers con- 
trolling about one-third of the hardwood lumber product of the coun- 
try exchanged information relative to sales, prices and other business 
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matters, for the purpose of stabilizing prices, constitutes a restraint 
of interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman Act (American 
Column and Lumber Co. v. United States, 42 S. C. R. 114).—A system 
of merchandizing employed by a manufacturer of food products 
under which distributors not maintaining the resale prices fixed by 
the manufacturer are enrolled on a list of price-cutters to whom no 
more goods are sold until they give assurances that such prices will 
be maintained and that they will not resell to other distributors not 
maintaining such prices, prevents competition to such an extent as to 
authorize the Federal Trade Commission to order a discontinuance 
of the system (Federal Trade Commission v. Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
42 8. C. R. 150). 

For a more extended discussion of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
see Professor Powell’s article, “The Supreme Court’s Review of Legis- 
lation 1921-1922”, in PotirrcaL ScreNcE QUARTERLY, September, 1922. 


STATE AFFAIRS.— The only regular gubernatorial election in 
November, 1921, was held in Virginia. The Republican candidate was 
Henry J. Anderson and the Democratic candidate, Senator E. Lee 
Trinkle. The entire Democratic state ticket was elected. Trinkle’s 
majority was over 60,000. The Democrats also won in a special 
congressional election in the Ninth District, one that had been repre- 
sented by a Republican for more than twenty years.— For several 
years the state of North Dakota was under the control of the Non- 
Partisan League, which put into effect an economic program gener- 
ally stigmatized as ultra-radical. It included a great state bank, grain 
elevators and flour mills. For five years the leader of the League in 
the state was Governor Lynn J. Frazier. Last fall under the pro- 
visions of the state constitution a movement was inaugurated to re- 
call several of the state officers including the governor. The Inde- 
pendents nominated as their candidate for governor R. A. Nestos. 
The recall election took place on October 28 and resulted in Frazier’s 
defeat by about 4,000 votes. The majorities of the Independent can- 
didates for Attorney General and Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor were considerably larger. Governor Frazier was the first gov- 
ernor in the United States to be removed from office by the recall 
method. —In Maryland and Kentucky the Democrats regained con- 
trol of the state legislatures. In the 1920 legislature of Kentucky the 
senate was evenly divided, each party having 19 members while in 
the house there were 55 Republicans and 45 Democrats. The new 
legislature contains 20 Democrats and 18 Republicans in the senate 
and 67 Democrats and 33 Republicans in the house.—The Republicans 
retained large though reduced majorities in the legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey. In the former state the Democrats made a 
net gain of 20 seats in the lower house, which had 95 Republicans and 
55 Democrats. The New Jersey Republicans secured a majority of 28 
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in the assembly and 9 in the senate.— At a special election in New 
Mexico on September 20, H. O. Bursum, Republican, was elected 
United States senator to fill the seat vacated by Secretary Fall. The 
Democratic candidate was Richard H. Hanna.—In several states the 
governors made appointments to the U. S. Senate. On July 7 Gov- 
ernor Denny of Delaware appointed T. Coleman du Pont, Republican, 
to succeed Senator Josiah O. Wolcott, Democrat, who had resigned. 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania on January 9 appointed George 
Wharton Pepper to succeed the late Senator Penrose. On February 
17 Charles A. Rawson was appointed by Governor Kendall of Iowa 
to succeed Senator Kenyon who resigned to become a federal judge. 
—On May 2 Albert J. Beveridge defeated Senator Harry S. New in 
the Indiana Republican primaries by more than 20,000 votes. Former 
Governor Samuel M. Ralston was selected as the Democratic candi- 
date for senator. Mr. Beveridge conducted an extensive speaking 
campaign and thus overcame the advantages enjoyed by his opponent 
who controlled the party machine and had the support of the National 
Administration—Two weeks later Mr. Gifford Pinchot won the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor of Pennsylvania, having defeated 
in the state primaries Attorney-General George E. Alter, who was the 
Republican organization candidate. In the Iowa Republican primaries 
on June 5 Colonel Smith W. Brookhart was nominated for the United 
States Senate. In the North Dakota Republican primaries on June 28 
ex-Governor Lynn J. Frazier was nominated for the Senate, in prefer- 
ence to Senator McCumber, Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The results of these primary contests gave rise to a wide- 
spread belief that the grip of the “ Old Guard” politicians in the Re- 
publican party was weakening. As the result of the primaries in 
Minnesota on June 19 Mrs. Anna Dickie Olesen was nominated by 
the Democrats for the United States Senate. Senator Kellog was re- 
nominated by the Republicans. On the same day Senator Hale of 
Maine was renominated in the Republican primaries.—In May the 
voters of Oregon recalled from office two public service commission- 
ers following their authorization of substantial increases in telephone 
rates. 

Several states voted on constitutional amendments during the year 
under review, but the number of states so doing and the number of 
amendments voted on was small as compared with the year previous. 
The Louisiana constitutional convention promulgated a new state 
constitution without submission to the people. Provision was made 
for a greater agricultural college, a good roads system, suffrage re- 
vision, and a modernized judiciary.—The proposal for a constitutional 
convention was rejected by the voters of Pennsylvania at a special 
election in September by a large majority. Political leaders of all 
parties opposed the convention.— Indiana at a special election on 
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September 6 adopted an amendment to restrict the suffrage to fully 
naturalized citizens but defeated twelve other amendments. Among 
those defeated were amendments providing for the veto of items in 
appropriation bills, for lengthening the terms of state and county 
officers, for the appointment of the state superintendent of education, 
for an income tax, and for the admission of colored persons into the 
militia. — The voters of Missouri approved a soldiers’ bonus, made 
women eligible to public office, and authorized a $60,000,000 bond issue 
for roads.—In New Mexico women were made eligible to public office, 
aliens ineligible to citizenship under federal laws were denied the 
right to acquire leasehold to real estate, soldiers and sailors were 
allowed a tax exemption of $2,000, and the issue of highway bonds 
without submission to the electors was authorized. Several other 
amendments were defeated. One proposed the creation of a state 
land commission; another, the enlargement of the powers of the cor- 
poration commission; and two others, the repeal of provisions ren- 
dering the state superintendent of public instruction and county 
school superintendents ineligible to serve longer than two successive 
terms.—The voters of New York accepted an amendment providing 
that no new electors may qualify unless able to read and write Eng- 
lish. The legislature was authorized to provide special forms of gov- 
ernment for two semi-urban counties, and the jurisdiction of chil- 
dren’s courts was broadened. The attempt to undermine the civil 
service system of the state by giving preference to soldiers and 
sailors was decisively defeated, as was the proposal to increase the 
salaries of members of the legislature—The Texas constitution was 
amended to provide that all electors must be citizens, but proposals 
for salary increases were defeated. — Although the opponents of the 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota were successful in having 
several state officers recalled (cf. supra, p. 42), they failed to secure 
the adoption of an initiated law providing for the liquidation of the 
State Bank of North Dakota. 

Almost all of the states have made some provisions to aid war 
veterans. These laws have taken various forms, including cash 
bonuses, monetary aid or relief, exemptions and similar benefits. The 
only state forced to give up bonus legislation was New York, where 
the Court of Appeals on August 31 held that the Soldiers’ Bonus Act 
appropriating $45,000,000, approved by the voters, was unconstitu- 
tional as issuing public credit for private benefit. The following are 
some of the amounts issued in bonds by several states: Massachu- 
setts, $32,000,000; Michigan, $30,000,000; Minnesota, $20,905,000; New 
Jersey, $12,000,000; Ohio, $25,000,000; Maine, $3,000,000; New Hamp- 
shire, $1,000,000; Rhode Island, $2,500,000; South Dakota, $6,000,000; 
Vermont, $1,500,000; Washington, $11,000,000. In March, 1922, bond 
issues to the following amounts were awaiting popular ratification: 
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California, $10,000,000; Illinois, $55,000,000; Iowa, $22,000,000; Kansas, 
$25,000,000; Montana, $4,500,000; and Pennsylvania, $35,000,000. The 
state of North Dakota was paying a higher bonus than any other 
state, $25 per month for every month’s service. 

Less than one-fourth of the state legislatures held regular sessions 
during the period under review. On March 1, Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland signed the state reorganization bill enacted by the state 
legislature. The new law, which will go into effect January I, 1923, 
divides practically all of the administrative agencies of the state into 
nineteen groups. Single persons are to head nine departments while 
commissions are to control the rest. The department of finance will 
be administered by the comptroller, elected by the people, the treas- 
urer, appointed by the legislature, and the board of public works, 
consisting of the governor, the comptroller and the treasurer. — The 
New Jersey session was marked by bitter disagreement between Gov- 
ernor Edwards, Democrat, and the Republican majorities in the two 
houses. The last day of the session, March 16, was spent in passing 
numerous measures over the Governor’s veto. Some of the most im- 
portant of these were: provision for prohibition enforcement; a $40,- 
000,000 bond issue for public highways; the Bridge and Tunnel Com- 
mission reorganization; the repeal of the excess crew law; the annual 
appropriation measure carrying $13,600,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ing July 1; and a resolution accepting the provisions of the federal 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity law. During the closing hours of the 
session the senate refused to pass over the governor’s veto the Anti- 
Saloon League bill requiring the taking down of screens and curtains 
in places where beverages are served and where pool and billiards 
are played. Another bill passed over the governor’s veto provided 
for increasing the State Constabulary. On March 9g the assembly 
voted down the optional city manager bill which was strongly advo- 
cated by the League of Women Voters. — The New York legislature 
adjourned on March 18 after having passed a large number of highly 
important measures. Probably the most important constitutional 
amendment approved by the 1922 legislature was the Tolbert-Ullman 
amendment providing for a certain amount of municipal home rule. 
If the 1923 legislature also approves, it will then go to the voters for 
approval. For many years the cities of the state have been agitating 
for greater control over their local affairs. The annual appropriation 
bill carried almost $103,000,000. But in addition to this there were 
many other appropriations made for specific purposes. These in- 
cluded $5,500,000 for rural post roads, $6,150,000 for the improvement 
of county highways, $5,500,000 for the New York-New Jersey vehicu- 
lar tunnel, $1,300,000 for canal improvement, $2,500,000 for forest pre- 
serves, and $1,000,000 for veterans’ relief. The legislature approved 
the Port Authority plan for developing the port of New York in 
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preference to the plan advocated by the New York City administra- 
tion. Nine of the eighteen bills presented to the legislature by the 
Lockwood Housing Commission were passed by the two houses. 
These measures permit life-insurance companies to invest ten per 
cent of their assets in the erection of buildings for dwelling purposes; 
extend the emergency rent laws for New York until February 15, 
1924; extend the tax-exemption building law until April 1, 1923; 
grant to mutual insurance companies the same rights to do business 
in the state as stock companies, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Insurance; prevent mutual companies from becom- 
ing stock insurance companies; and fix assessments as the basis for 
determining the reasonableness of rents. One measure which the 
committee considered of the greatest importance, that for the estab- 
lishment of a trade commission for suppressing combinations in re- 
straint of trade, was killed by the assembly rules committee. The 
legislature also passed a law simplifying election procedure. One 
section of the law provides that election officers may accept, in lieu 
of an examination of literacy at the registration place, a certificate 
of literacy issued by school officials, public or otherwise, under rules 
issued by the board of regents. It was also provided that women 
should have representation on county party committees. The state 
workmen’s compensation law was revised and simplified in the in- 
terest of workingmen. Several welfare laws were enacted during the 
session. Two measures outline the functions of the children’s courts 
and boards of child welfare under the constitutional amendment 
adopted last November, and in accordance with the governor’s recom- 
mendation further provision was made for the care of the blind, deaf 
and dumb by the state. Largely on account of Governor Miller’s 
opposition, the provisions of the federal Sheppard-Towner maternity 
law were not accepted. Instead, the state legislature by enacting the 
Davenport Bill entered upon a maternity and infancy program to be 
carried out as an exclusively state function. There was appropriated 
for this purpose $130,000. No action was taken on health insurance, 
the eight-hour day, and the minimum wage proposals.— The most 
bitterly fought contest in the Virginia legislature was that waged 
over the Adams-Jeffreys motion picture censorship bill. The measure 
was finally adopted by large majorities in both houses, By its pro- 
visions exhibitors are required to secure a license for every picture 
shown. A board of three censors was created to pass on all films 
and to bar those which are obscene, vulgar, or likely to incite crime.— 
The 1922 legislature of Massachusetts made a thorough revision of 
the state banking laws to cure the defects brought to light by the 
notorious Ponzi scandal of 1920. Legislation was adopted to relieve 
congestion in the courts. It was based upon the results of the inves- 
tigations of a special commission on judicature. Another measure of 
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importance was that creating a new state department of administra- 
tion and finance as the result of the recommendations made by a 
special commission on state administration and expenditures. The 
legislature also provided for a landing field for airplanes in Boston. 
The movement to increase control over jails and reformatories failed 
because of the strenuous opposition of local political leaders. The 
legislature defeated Mayor Curley’s attempt to carry out his campaign 
pledge for a five-cent fare in Boston by the plan of throwing the 
burden of deficits on the taxpayers. The whole question of transpor- 
tation charges was referred to the Public Utilities Commission with 
instructions to make a report to the next session of the legislature.— 
Governor Campbell of Arizona called a special session of the legisla- 
ture last April. On his recommendation the legislature passed a 
comprehensive state financial code. It was provided that in the future, 
appropriations to carry on the activities of the government must be 
included in a single appropriation bill which is to accompany the 
governor’s budget. One hundred and seventy-nine continuing, reve- 
nue, and indefinite appropriations were abolished. The code abol- 
ished all special funds with the exception of the permanent funds 
prescribed by law and grouped them in the general fund. State 
agencies were prohibited from spending more than one-fourth of their 
appropriations during any quarter except after securing the approval 
of the governor and the auditor jointly. 

During the year 1921 there were 64 lynchings in the United States. 
They were distributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 2 (1 
white); Arkansas, 6; Flerida, 5 (1 white); Georgia, 14 (1 woman); 
Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 5 (1 white); Mississippi, 13 (1 white); Mis- 
souri, 1; North Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 5; Tennessee, 1 (white); 
Texas, 6 (1 white); Virginia, 1. In 18 cases the alleged offense was 
murder, and in 19, assault on white women. The other offenses were 
of a miscellaneous character. In 32 cases, just one-half of the total 
number of lynchings, the victims were taken from peace officers and 
jails. During the first half of the year 1922 there occurred in the 
United States 30 lynchings. Twelve occurred in Texas; 7 in Missis- 
sippi; 4 in Georgia; 2 in Arkansas; and one in each of the following 
states: Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma and South Carolina. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — During the period under review there 
have been many important city elections. Probably the one that 
called forth the greatest interest was that in New York City. On 
January 1, 1918, John F. Hylan became mayor of New York, having 
decisively defeated John Purroy Mitchel, candidate for reelection on 
the fusion ticket. Hylan had been supported by the Hearst papers 
and by the Tammany Hall Democratic organization. During his 
first term the mayor was severely criticized by most of the great 
newspapers. Only the Hearst papers were loyal to him. The mayor’s 
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attitude toward the traction problem was particularly condemned as 
representing only stupid obstructionism. On the other hand the 
stand he took against any increase in fares undoubtedly strengthened 
him with a large majority of the people. The 1921 Republican legis- 
lature of the state practically insured the mayor’s reelection by pass- 
ing laws vesting in a state transit commission almost complete con- 
trol over the city’s transportation facilities, and by providing for a 
legislative committee to investigate the Hylan administration. The 
mayor insisted, and evidently the people generally believed, that the 
transit act was merely the first step in the direction of increased 
fares. It was also opposed on the ground that it violated the prin- 
ciple of home rule. The transit commission on September 30 issued 
a preliminary report recommending a plan for municipal ownership 
of all railway lines in the city, payment therefor to be made on the 
basis of an honest valuation irrespective of capitalization and book 
values. Fares were to be based on the actual cost of operation. This 
tentative plan was vigorously opposed by the city administration but 
was generally approved by the press. The transit issue was the chief 
issue in the fall campaign. The legislative investigating committee 
did not convince the public that the Hylan administration was very 
corrupt and inefficient but it did convince the people that its object 
was to discredit the administration. The investigation was undoubt- 
edly a strong factor in aiding the administration. The primary elec- 
tions were held on September 13. The Democrats renominated Mayor 
Hylan and Comptroller Craig without opposition. Murray Hulbert, 
commissioner of docks, was selected as candidate for president of the 
board of aldermen. In the Republican primaries there were four 
candidates for mayor, but Henry H. Curran, president of the borough 
of Manhattan, won easily. He received 30,000 more votes than all of 
his opponents combined. Senator Charles C. Lockwood and Vincent 
Gilroy, an independent Democrat, were selected as candidates for 
comptroller and president of the board of aldermen. From the very 
beginning the odds were strongly in favor of the Democrats. Their 
organization was good while there was dissatisfaction among certain 
Republicans who had wished to place in the field a straight Repub- 
lican ticket. Nor did the coalition candidates arouse much enthu- 
siasm. They were greatly embarrassed by the fact that the people 
considered them the choice of Governor Miller, who was highly un- 
popular with the voters. In the November election Hylan was re- 
elected by a plurality of almost 418,000. The vote stood as follows: 
Curran, Republican - Coalition, 336,888; Hylan, Democrat, 754,874; 
Panken, Socialist, 83,209. Comptroller Craig’s plurality was 249,252 
and Hulbert was elected president of the board of aldermen by a 
plurality of 268,728. The Democrats elected by large majorities the 
five borough presidents and also fifty of the sixty-five city aldermen. 
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—The municipal election in Cleveland on November 8 was one of the 
most interesting in the United States for many years. The most 
important issue was the adoption of the charter amendment providing 
for the city-manager plan of government with a council elected ac- 
cording to the Hare system of proportional representation. This 
amendment, to the surprise of its friends and opponents alike, was 
adopted by a majority of almost 20,000. In the mayoralty contest 
there were seven candidates. Two were endorsed by the regular 
party organizations while five ran independently. Since 1913 nomina- 
tion by petition and preferential voting had prevailed in Cleveland, 
but until 1921 all the mayors elected had the endorsement of political 
parties. In the last election, however, the voters repudiated both 
organization candidates and elected Mr. Fred Kohler, an independent 
Republican, who had formerly served as chief of police under Tom 
L. Johnson and Newton D. Baker, but who had been removed from 
office on the basis of charges of gross immorality and conduct un- 
becoming an officer.—The Boston election, held on December 13, re- 
sulted in the election of ex-Mayor James M. Curley, who was de- 
feated four years previously by Mayor Peters, the “reform candi- 
date”. Curley received a plurality of 2,700 votes over John R. Mur- 
phy, the candidate of the Good Government Association. Curley 
was opposed by almost all of the city newspapers and received but 
little assistance from the recognized political leaders. Two of the 
three councilmen elected were in sympathy with Curley.—The voters 
of Detroit at the November election reelected Mayor James Couzens 
by a vote of two to one. This result indicated the popular endorse- 
ment of the mayor’s municipal ownership program. — Indianapolis 
elected as mayor Samuel L. Shank, Republican, by a majority of 
some 20,000.—In Buffalo Frank X. Schwab, a brewer, whose chief 
plank was the mocification of the Volstead Act, was elected mayor.— 
Pittsburgh elected William A. Magee, Republican, and former state 
public service commissioner, as mayor by a large majority.—Scranton 
and Lancaster elected Democratic mayors. Lancaster had been in 
the continuous control of the Republicans for twenty-five years.— 
In Schenectady, New York, Mayor George R. Lunn, Democrat, was 
reelected for a fourth term.—Louisville elected a Republican mayor 
in spite of the Democratic landslide in Kentucky.—In Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Mayor Wilson, Republican, who had served for ten 
years, was defeated.— The Republicans won a sweeping victory in 
Cincinnati, while independent candidates for the city commission 
were selected in preference to the Socialist candidates in Dayton.— 
Albany for some twenty years was in the control of the Republicans 
whose recognized leader is William Barnes. In November the Re- 
publican candidate for mayor, William Van Rensselaer Erving, was 
defeated by the Democratic candidate, William S. Hackett——In Syra- 
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cuse, the home town of Governor Miller, the Republican ticket was 
defeated for the first time in fifteen years. John H. Waidrath, Demo- 
crat, was elected mayor by a plurality of about 7,000—In New York 
state the Republicans were successful in twenty-two mayoralty con- 
tests, and the Democrats in fifteen. 

In a considerable number of cities charter-revision movements are 
under way. In accordance with the law passed in 1921 Governor 
Miller of New York appointed a charter commission of fifteen mem- 
bers to make a study of the New York City charter and to make 
recommendations as to needed changes. The mayor, the comptroller, 
one borough president and one alderman are members of the charter 
commission. An administrative code is also to be formulated.—At a 
special election in August the voters of Columbus, Ohio, defeated a 
proposed amendment to abolish the preferential ballot for the election 
of the mayor, auditor and city attorney.—The new Cleveland charter 
approved at the November election provides for a council of twenty- 
five members to be chosen from four districts in each of which the 
Hare system of proportional representation is to be used. The 
several districts were drawn so as to give each an economic and 
social homogeneity. The council will select the city manager, who, 
according to the charter, “shall be chosen solely on the basis of his 
executive and administrative qualifications and need not when ap- 
pointed be a resident of the city or state”. No member of the 
council may be chosen manager. The manager is to make all ap- 
pointments in the administrative departments and in this matter the 
council is expressly forbidden to interfere—At the November election 
in Toledo the voters defeated a proposal to substitute a small council 
of seven for the present council of twenty.—The proposed charter for 
St. Paul, drafted by a charter commission and providing for a com- 
plex scheme of organization with many departments and boards, to 
be substituted for the present commission plan, was defeated on De- 
cember 29 by a vote of 15,937 for and 21,551 against.—The attempt to 
substitute a “federal” form of city government in place of the city- 
manager form failed in Kalamazoo at the election in October.—At an 
election in Denver last fall a series of initiated charter amendments 
designed to modify the city’s short-ballot charter failed of adoption. 
The amendments would have increased the city council from nine to 
seventeen, reduced the number of the mayor’s appointees, added seven- 
teen elective officers, and abolished preferential voting—At a special 
election in November the voters of Kansas City, Missouri, adopted a 
proposition to revise the city charter. All but one of the members 
of the “boss” ticket for members of the charter commission were 
elected. Efforts to secure the submission of a city-manager charter 
are being made. — Recent efforts to abolish the city-manager system 
in Pontiac and Otsego, Michigan, were decisively defeated.—Altoona, 
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Pennsylvania, which for several years carried on its government under 
the city-manager system, in January restored the commission plan. 
The manager system rested on an ordinance of the city council_—The 
recent short-ballot charter for Louisville which was adopted by the 
Kentucky legislature was vetoed by the governor.—On April 3 the 
proposed amendments to the Grand Rapids charter, which would 
have meant a return to the aldermanic system, were defeated by a 
comfortable majority.—The attempt to provide for a combined county 
and city government in Alameda county, California, failed. On No- 
vember 15 a combined county-city manager charter was voted on. 
All the small cities voted against the charter while Oakland voted for 
it. The total vote on the proposition was only thirty-five per cent of 
the registration. The next step was for the board of freeholders to 
reconvene and adjust the provisions as to boundaries to comprise 
merely Oakland and two towns, Emeryville and Piedmont. Another 
election was held on February 7 on the question of the acceptance of 
the charter for a united city and county of Oakland. Because of the 
opposition to the division of Alameda county this charter was de- 
feated.— A board of freeholders for Butte county, California, began 
work in April on the revision of the county charter. The county- 
manager plan is being considered.—_In Sacramento county, California, 
the February election for freeholders resulted in the choice of the 
entire ticket pledged to the submission of a county-manager charter. 
—A New York constitutional amendment adopted last November. 
permits the legislature to provide new forms of government in Nassau 
and Westchester counties. Both of these counties border on New 
York City—A movement for constitutional home rule for counties 
has been inaugurated in Michigan.— The office of county manager 
was established in Milwaukee county last August. The manager has 
control over the county institutions under a new board of trustees. 
The city council of Philadelphia adopted the policy of city-wide 
municipal street cleaning, beginning January 1, 1922. Philadelphia 
has long been the object of criticism on account of the inefficient 
private-contract system which prevailed. — The voters of Berkeley, 
California, recently approved a zoning ordinance adopted a year ago 
by the city council. The ordinance provided for regulation of the use 
of property only, seven classes of use districts being recognized, one 
for general residence, two kinds of business districts, two kinds of 
industrial districts, and two kinds of special use districts. — The San 
Francisco zone ordinance was adopted on October 3. Its restrictions 
are practically all on the use of property with few limitations on the 
height of buildings. The ordinance divides the city into first and 
second residential, commercial, light industrial, heavy industrial, and 
unrestricted districts—The common council of Syracuse, New York, 
adopted a zoning ordinance on January 30.—The Texas court recently 
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sustained the Dallas municipal authorities in dismissing certain fire- 
men of the city who had violated a city ordinance forbidding them 
to be members of a union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor.—At the present time thirty-eight cities have been zoned and 
in forty-two others zoning is in progress. 

The list of cities having city managers continues to grow rapidly. 
The 1921 Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association stated that by 
July, 1921, the total number of American municipalities operating 
under or pledged to the city-manager form of government was 245, a 
gain of 60 over the number reported a year previous. Among the 
245 were included 239 in the United States and 6 in Canada. The 
list has been considerably lengthened since July, 1921. On June 1, 
1922, the number of cities under city managers was approximately 
280. Of this number, 201 provided for the manager system by char- 
ter. In the others the system rests upon city ordinances. These are 
found chiefly in the states where city-manager charters are not yet 
legalized. During the period under review the following cities, each 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants, were added to the city-manager 
column: Glendale, California; New London and Stratford, Connec- 
ticut; Columbus, Georgia; Michigan City, Indiana; Salina, Kansas; 
Benton Harbor, Escanaba and Muskegon Heights, Michigan; Cleve- 
land and Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Sapulpa, Oklahoma; Astoria, Ore- 
gon; Alexandria, Virginia; and Janesville and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
There are at present six cities with populations exceeding 100,000 
which have adopted the manager plan. They are: Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Akron, Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee; 
and Norfolk, Virginia. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR.—The year under review witnessed many 
serious labor difficulties. Attempts on the part of employers to re- 
duce wages and to reestablish the principles of the “open shop” 
were fruitful of industrial disputes. During the winter months there 
was widespread unemployment accompanied by the usual suffering on 
the part of the workers. The most serious disturbances occurred in 
the building trades, the clothing industry, and in mining. The gen- 
eral tendency has been decidedly in the direction of decreased wages. 

After several months of idleness in the building trades in Chicago 
the employers and most of the unions agreed to have Judge Landis 
arbitrate the dispute. The award was made on September 7. Reduc- 
tions in wages varying from ten to thirty-three per cent were ordered 
The new schedule provided that the highest rate per hour be $1.12% 
for fire-proofers and $1.10 for bricklayers. The lowest rate of wages 
set in the award was 47% cents an hour for excavating labor. Plumb- 
ers’ wages were fixed at 95 cents an hour. The wages in force at the 
time work stopped in May were $1.25 an hour for skilled labor and 
$1.00 an hour for common labor. The award concerned itself not 
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only with wages, but also laid down certain principles relative to 
working agreements. Among these were the following: There shall 
be no restriction as to the amount of work a man may do, nor as to 
the use of machinery, methods or appliances, nor against any raw or 
manufactured material except prison-made; employers may employ 
or discharge whomsoever of the union they please and employees 
may work for whomsoever they see fit; and the foreman, if any, is to 
be exclusively the agent of the employer. These principles estab- 
lished a complete recognition of the open shop and consequently were 
satisfactory to the employers and equallv unsatisfactory to the unions. 
Among the terms under which Judge Landis was chosen arbitrator 
was a provision that on or before February 1, 1922, a scale of wages 
should be fixed for the year beginning on May 31, 1922. In fulfilment 
of this provision Judge Landis issued in January a scale which was 
slightly higher than that awarded in September. The September 
scale did not apply to all the crafts, since some of them had refused 
to arbitrate and some of those that had agreed refused to live up to 
what they considered an unfair schedule. When it appeared that the 
award would not be respected a Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award was formed. It consisted of bankers, lawyers and 
merchants not themselves directly engaged in building operations. 
The committee attempted to induce contractors to have no dealings 
with those who refused to abide by the award. Thereupon the Car- 
penters’ Union instituted proceedings in the superior court of Cook 
County for an injunction to prevent the committee from placing a 
boycott against the union. In this attempt the union failed. Al- 
though the committee and employers forced the open shop in numer- 
ous cases, in others employers and unionists made agreements con- 
trary to the award. The whole procedure left much bad feeling, 
which broke out in open war on May 10 when open-shop glaziers’ 
plants were bombed. As a result, wholesale police raids were made 
on union headquarters and more than two hundred labor leaders, in- 
cluding “ Big Tim” Murphy, Cornelius Shea and Fred Mader, Presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council, were arrested. Since then some 
buildings in the process of construction under the Landis award have 
been fired.—The Chicago district locals of the United Brick and Clay 
Workers of America and certain employers entered into an agree- 
ment last fall, effective November 1 to April 30, 1923, which provided 
for a reduction of wages amounting to 12% per cent but continued 
the old working conditions practically intact——In the Cincinnati build- 
ing trades, when employers and employees could not agree as to a 
revision of wages, both sides agreed that Rabbi David Phillipson arbi- 
trate the dispute. Early in October a scale embodying reductions of 
about 14 per cent was announced. This scale was not satisfactory 
and a considerably higher scale was agreed upon by both parties for 
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the year following December 12, 1921. The employers explained that 
this action was taken after full consultation.— The dispute in the 
Pittsburgh building trades, which had hampered construction work 
since June 1, was settled in September by an agreement effective from 
September, 1921, to February, 1923. It provided against sympathetic 
strikes and for the arbitration of local disputes. The eight-hour day 
and the 44-hour week were accepted. Wages were set at one dollar 
an hour with time and one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sunday and holiday work. It further provided that there be no re- 
striction on output, on the use of machinery, or on the use of any 
material except prison-made. Only union men were to be employed 
and provisions were made for the employment and wages of appren- 
tices.—According to the December 29, 1921, issue of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, the wage board for the San Francisco building industry in 
December handed down its decision for the year 1922. A small de- 
crease in wages was ordered.—In December the Lockwood Housing 
Committee of the New York legislature warned trade-unionists in the 
state that certain abuses and regulations tending to decrease efficiency 
would have to be eliminated or legislative action to eliminate them 
would be taken. Among the matters receiving attention were: re- 
strictions on membership, high initiation fees, and limitations on ap- 
prentices. On January 10 the Building Trades Council unanimously 
approved resolutions covering practically all of the suggestions made 
by the committee. 

Early in July a strike was declared by the Philadelphia Cloak and 
Skirt Makers’ Union against local jobbers, submanufacturers and 
contractors. The strike was settled in August by an agreement signed 
by the Mutual Protective Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Joint Board of the Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union. The 
agreement provided for a closed union shop, a 44-hour week, and 
time and one-half for overtime. The minimum wage scale fixed varied 
from $50 weekly for cloak and skirt makers to $30 weekly for button 
sewers. The weekly wages of workers paid more than the minimum 
scale were to be fixed by the shop committee representing the union 
in each shop and by the employers of such shop according to the 
efficiency of the worker.— After a four weeks’ strike in the Chicago 
cloak and suit industry the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union entered into an agreement with the Chicago Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers’ Association providing for a minimum scale of wages 
to be fixed by a shop committee comprising representatives of the 
union in each shop and representatives of the employers.—One of the 
most noteworthy labor struggles of the year was the strike of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in New York. The 
strike began on November 14, after the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association had violated its agreement with the 
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workers by attempting to reintroduce piece work and the 48-hour 
week in the place of time work and the 44-hour week. Some 60,000 
workers were involved. The union finally secured an injunction 
against the employers forbidding them to break their contract, which 
was to run until June, 1922. The use of the injunction by labor 
against capital received much publicity and was by no means univer- 
sally approved by labor leaders, who for many years had sought the 
elimination of that weapon from industrial warfare. Morris Hillquit, 
chief counsel for the union in this suit, made the following statement 
relative to this matter: “One of the principal merits of the prece- 
dent established in the present suit is that it will tend to make in- 
junctions less popular with employers. I hope it will lead to a radical 
limitation and eventually the complete abolition of judicial interfer- 
ence in labor disputes by means of injunctions.”—The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America through its president, Sidney Hillman, 
made a three-year agreement, effective May 1, with the Association 
of Chicago Clothing Manufacturers. The Amalgamated has about 
50,000 members in Chicago. The agreement provided for a cut in 
wages averaging slightly less than ten per cent but the machinery of 
job control, arbitration and negotiation was retained intact. 

A wage reduction of twenty per cent and a proposed increase of 
working time from 48 hours to 54 hours by the New England mill 
owners led to widespread strikes among the textile workers in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island early in 1922. State 
troops were sent into several districts in Rhode Island to preserve 
order and several strikers were killed in Pawtucket in clashes with 
police authorities. The contest involved some 100,000 workers, many 
of whom have been on strike for several months. The mill-owners 
claimed that the reason for the wage reduction and the lengthening 
of the working day was their inability to compete with southern mills. 
In Manchester, New Hampshire, where the largest textile mill in the 
United States, Amoskeag, is located, the United Textile Workers 
recently published in several local newspapers the findings of experts 
relative to the financial operations of this plant. These showed ex- 
ceedingly large profits for the company. Another seat of serious 
trouble is Lawrence, Massachusetts. At the close of the period 
under review the struggle was still going on throughout the New 
England mill districts—The strike of the cotton mill operatives in 
North Carolina, which began in February, 1921, ended in August 
with the complete victory of the owners. Wage reductions ranging 
from thirty-eight to fifty per cent were made. 

Probably the most serious labor disturbances of the year occurred 
in the coal industry. The struggle in the West Virginia mines has 
been going on continually for more than two years. At times it has 
broken out in open warfare. In August an armed band of several 
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thousand miners attempted to march into Mingo county and forcibly 
unionize the field. State forces were hastily mobilized to oppose 
them. The governor called upon the federal government for help 
and President Harding on August 30 ordered the insurrectionists to 
disperse by noon September 1. The proclamation was disregarded 
and a small force of soldiers under Brigadier General Bandholtz was 
sent into the troubled area. There was but little fighting and large 
numbers of the miners surrendered their arms while the rest dis- 
persed to their homes. The fundamental cause of the trouble was. 
that the mine operators refused to employ union miners while the 
United Mine Workers were determined to unionize the fields. The 
miners claimed that the operators employed large numbers of private 
detectives to browbeat the workers. The Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor made a report on the West Virginia coal fields after 
hearings and personal investigations. It stated that there had been 
violations of law on both sides of the controversy, that the United 
Mine Workers committed acts of violence which were absolutely 
unjustifiable and that the operators had been guilty of practices that 
could not be defended. The committee characterized the operators’ 
practice of paying the wages of deputy sheriffs as a vicious and un- 
American policy. One incident of the struggle in West Virginia was 
the issuance by Judge A. B. Anderson of the federal district court at 
Indianapolis of an injunction against the United Mine Workers, 
ordering them to cease their attempts to unionize, even by peaceful 
means, the Williamson coal field in West Virginia. He also enjoined 
the “check off” system, but this injunction was later overruled by 
the court of appeals. In April the West Virginia contest was merged 
with the general coal strike. 

The great strike of the coal miners began on April 1, the wage 
scale between the miners and the owners having expired on March 31 
and the owners having refused to meet representatives of the unions 
for the establishment of a further agreement. The miners demanded 
the maintenance of the wage scale made in 1920, while the operators 
desired reductions ranging from seventeen to forty per cent. The 
operators also demanded the abolition of the “check off” system by 
which unions require employers to collect union dues for them by 
deducting the amount of a miner’s dues from his wages. The men, 
moreover, wished to have the new agreement continue to cover the 
entire central competitive region, including Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio, while the owners insisted upon separate agree- 
ments. A survey of the nation-wide coal strike, published May 28 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, brought 
out the fact that about 515,000 miners, including 117,000 non-union 
men, had quit work. It was estimated that 121,000 non-union men, 
producing about 4,000,000 tons weekly, were at work. The coal re- 
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serves which on April 1 amounted to 63,000,000 tons had been re- 
duced to 40,000,000 tons at the end of May. The report declared 
that the principal cause of frequent idleness in the coal fields was 
over-development. During the last weeks in June the strike in south- 
ern Illinois developed into serious warfare. At Herrin several strik- 
ers and a score of strike-breakers were killed when the union strikers 
attempted to close down a mine recently opened with imported non- 
union men. An attempt to settle the strike was made during the 
last days of June when President Harding ordered a conference of 
the operators and the miners’ representatives. 

There has been considerable labor difficulty in the railroad industry, 
caused chiefly by sweeping wage reductions. The most serious crisis 
came in October. On July 1 the Railway Labor Board had ordered 
a wage reduction amounting to 12% per cent, and on October 14 the 
railway executives decided to ask the Board for a further reduction 
of 10 per cent, this saving to be passed on to the shippers by a rate 
reduction. This would have meant the taking from employees about 
$300,000,000 per annum and the saving of as much to the shippers. 
On the following day the railway unions answered with a strike 
order calling out on October 30 some 500,000 men in first instance 
and intimating that it would be extended to include 2,000,000 men by 
November 2. President Harding at once took action to prevent a 
general railroad strike. The Labor group of the Labor Board pre- 
sented to the President a proposal that the unions accept the 12% per 
cent reduction ordered in July but that freight reductions be made at 
once equivalent to the saving in wages. On October 27 the heads of 
the railway labor unions cancelled their strike order after a confer- 
ence with the Labor Board. The July wage reductions were accepted 
but the Board promised that it would not consider further reductions 
until it had completed its work relative to rules and working condi- 
tions. The unions claimed a victory in preventing the threatened 
further wage reduction of ten per cent—On December 1 the Railway 
Labor Board handed down a decision promulgating 148 new working 
rules to govern the employment of the six federated railroad shop 
crafts and taking the place of the national agreement entered into by 
the United States Railroad Administration and the railroad employees. 
The decision definitely recognized the open-shop principle—On May 
28 the Railway Labor Board issued an order for wage reductions, 
effective July 1, which it was estimated would cut $48,000,000 from 
the annual railroad payrolls. The decision affected approximately 
400,000 maintenance-of-way men and ordered a reduction of about 
thirteen per cent. On June 6 the Board ordered a new cut of seven 
cents an hour for shop mechanics and other railroad workers. After 
this wage cut was announced, the heads of eleven railroad unions 
decided to meet in conference at Cincinnati to order strike votes. 
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On June 27 it was announced that a strike would begin on July 1 
unless these wage reductions were cancelled. During the last days 
of the month the President took steps to have the decisions of the 
Labor Board carried out and to have the strike settled. 

Early in September Secretary of the Navy Denby approved the 
report of the Departmental Wage Board of Review of the Navy De- 
partment recommending wage cuts of about eighteen per cent for 
some 60,000 civilian workers in the navy yards. One thousand dol- 
lars was fixed as the minimum wage of a laborer with a family. Ac- 
cording to the report the recommended wages were forty-five per 
cent above those prevailing in 1913 while the cost of living was eighty 
per cent higher.—Early in 1921 new agreements were signed by the 
United States Shipping Board, deep-water steamship lines, and con- 
tracting stevedores of the port of Boston and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. The new contracts provided for the prefer- 
ential shop, the eight-hour basic day, and the settlement of contro- 
versies by a committee composed of both parties. The contracts 
were to remain in effect until October 1, 1922. Similar agreements 
were made in October covering Hampton Roads and vicinity and the 
port of New York.— The New York Photo Engravers’ Union No. 1 
and the Photo Engravers’ Board of Trade of New York renewed their 
collective agreement for 1922. The contract provided for the closed 
union shop, 44-hour week for day work, and 40-hour week for night 
work.—In August substantial reductions in wages were made by the 
paper mills of the United States and Canada, and also by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The American Federation of Labor held its forty-second annual 
convention in Cincinnati during the latter part of June. Samuel 
Gompers was elected President for the forty-first time. One of the 
bitterest controversies of the session was fought over a resolution 
favoring the recognition of the Soviet Government by the United 
States, but the resolution was decisively defeated by Gompers and 
his followers. Among the resolutions adopted by the convention 
were the following: repeal of the Sherman anti-trust law and the 
adoption of amendments to the constitution providing for the pro- 
hibition of child labor; prohibition of the enactment of any law or 
judicial determination denying the workers the right to organize, to 
deal collectively with employers, and to strike or boycott; authority 
for Congress to veto decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
by re-passing by a two-thirds majority any law declared unconstitu- 
tional; and the adoption of a method to make easier the amendment 
of the federal Constitution. 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES. —In his first annual 
report, made public December 6, Governor S. C. Bond of Alaska de- 
clared that the government must adopt a policy which will attract 
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capital and settlers to the territory. Liberal mining and land laws, 
framed to meet the needs of Alaska, and better postal and transpor- 
tation facilities were among his more specific recommendations, The 
Harding administration is in sympathy with these proposals. — The 
report of the “Special Mission of Investigation to the Philippine 
Islands” (cf. last Recorp, p. 55) was submitted on October 8. After 
rendering an exhaustive account of conditions in the islands, the 
Mission went on record as opposed to granting the Filipinos inde- 
pendence at the present time. To do so, the Commissioners believed, 
would “be a betrayal of the Philippine people, a misfortune to the 
American people, a distinct step backward in the path of progress, 
and a discreditable neglect of our national duty”. Among other 
things, the report further recommended that the Governor-General be 
given authority commensurate with the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. To this end it called upon Congress to repeal the Jones Bill, 
passed by the 67th Congress, which limits the authority of the Fili- 
pino Chief Executive. Two days prior to submission of the report, 
General Leonard Wood, chairman of the investigating Mission, re- 
tired from the army and became Governor-General of the islands. 
Under his administration a number of important financial changes 
have been undertaken. Early in August M. Araullo was selected as 
Chief Justice for the Philippines. —In March H. A. Baldwin was 
elected delegate to Congress from Hawaii.— The administration of 
Porto Rico by Governor E. M. Reily has met with decided opposition 
during the year. Representatives of the Unionist party of the islands 
charged him with maladministration in office and with making illegal 
removals and appointments. In March Felix C. Davila, resident 
commissioner from Porto Rico, demanded the Governor’s removal on 
the ground of official misconduct and unfitness to hold office. Reily 
asserted that the charges were untrue and were brought against him 
for political reasons.—In July Secretary of War Weeks abolished the 
office of United States Marshal and Assistant United States Marshal 
in the Panama Canal Zone. During the same month residents of the 
Virgin Islands protested against payment of an income tax levied by 
Congress without consulting the Colonial Council. 


III. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 


MEXICO.—The outstanding feature in Mexican political life dur- 
ing the year under review has been the unrelenting effort on the part 
of the Obregon government to secure recognition, especially by the 
United States. Prior to last July several powers had already recog- 
nized the new government (cf. last Recorp, p. 56), and on the twenty- 
first of that month Spain and Japan extended formal recognition. 
The United States demanded, as the price of recognition, that Mexico 
first sign a treaty (cf. last Recorp, p. 57) agreeing to modify her con- 
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stitution and make certain pledges regarding property and taxation 
which would be beneficial to citizens of the United States. This the 
Mexican government refused to do. On September 1 President 
Obregon declared that the signing of such a treaty with the United 
States was “neither possible, convenient nor necessary”; that to 
grant special privileges to Americans at the expense of the Mexicans 
was uncalled for, unjustified, and had no precedent in the practice of 
civilized nations. Recognition by the United States has thus far been 
withheld. Meanwhile agitation against the Obregon government has 
been continued. In January Thomas F. Lee, Executive Director of 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, was forced to resign upon publication of a letter in which 
he promised to aid any “aggressive Mexican” in an attempt to over- 
throw President Obregon. In April United States Senator King of 
Utah, in a sensational attack on the Mexican government, alleged 
that 40,000 Americans had been illegally deprived of property worth 
more than $500,000,000, and that over 1,000 Americans had been mur- 
dered in Mexico. He demanded reparations, suggesting a blockade 
of Mexican ports if they were not granted. 

Smarting under the competition of British oil interests, who, hav- 
ing consented to pay the Mexican oil export tax, were exporting 
large quantities of raw petroleum, and apparently fearful lest Wash- 
ington might fail to force Obregon to sign the much-desired treaty, 
representatives of American oil producers arranged a conference 
with Mexican officials. At this six-day parley, concluded September 3, 
an agreement was reached respecting the export tax. Negotiations 
continued and early in May announcement was made that with the 
adjustment of the production tax the last subject of controversy be- 
tween the companies and the Mexican government had been settled; 
Mexico received in taxes due $6,750,000 or forty per cent of the 
amount claimed. Meanwhile the Mexican Supreme Court ruled, in 
the case of the Texas Oil Company, that Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion was not retroactive. 

During the year the Obregon government exhibited great vigor in 
its conduct of domestic affairs. Peace was maintained, the numerous 
petty revolts and revolutions being promptly crushed; the educational 
system was overhauled; the army was reduced to 50,000 men and dis- 
charged soldiers were given an opportunity to settle on reclaimed 
land; the railroads were reorganized, port congestion relieved, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land expropriated from the large 
haciendas and given to the peasants, and an attempt made to re- 
organize the nation’s finances and meet her foreign obligations. 
Mexico’s total guaranteed debt in default since 1914 amounts to 
$322,000,000, and her unguaranteed railroad debt is $230,000,000. The 
amount of interest in default on January 1 was still $111,000,000, and 
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overdue sinking-fund payments amounted to $20,000,000. The Inter- 
national Bankers’ Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, last April submitted a plan for funding these debts. President 
Obregon on April 30, in an address to European and American busi- 
ness men, promised safety for foreign investments. 

THE CARIBBEAN STATES.—Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Zayas conditions in Cuba have improved throughout the year. 
As a member of a Cuban commission to review financial conditions, 
General Crowder has been instrumental in reducing expenses, in- 
creasing government funds, and rewriting the Cuban tariff law. 





Under his direction the government budget was reduced from $143,- 

000,000 to $54,742,588. On January 25 it was announced that a syndi- 

cate of New York bankers, headed by J. P. Morgan and Company, 

had made a preliminary loan of $5,000,000. It was subsequently 

stated that a long-term loan of $50,000,000 would be made as soon as 

the Cubans could take care of the additional burden. The National 

City Bank of New York already has a heavy lien on important sugar 

properties in Camaguez Province. In Cuba much bitterness was ex- : 
pressed against the pending United States tariff. Last February 
Cuban sugar-producers reported that C. C. Hamlin of Denver, Colo- 
rado, representing the beet-sugar interests of the United States, had 
proposed that Cuba limit this year’s sugar crop to 2,500,000 tons in 
exchange for a $1.40 tariff as against $2.00 for other countries. 
President Zayas called a meeting of planters and government officials, 
and on March 1 they declined the proposal. Following this rejection. 
fires of unknown origin destroyed over a million tons of cane. At 
the request of the Cuban government, American troops were removed 
from Camaguez in January. 

On July 27 the United States Senate adopted a resolution provid- 
ing for an investigation of American occupation and administration 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo. At the same time an organization 
called the Haiti and Santo Domingo Independence Society was 
formed in New York City for the purpose of exposing and correcting 
American maladministration. A special committee, under the chair- 
manship of Medill McCormick, appointed by the United States Senate 
to investigate American naval administration in Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo, reported in.December that United States marines, for the time 
being, should not be withdrawn from the islands. It exonerated the 
marines of charges of atrocities, urged a definite policy which would 
make clear that annexation was not intended, and advocated the cen- 
tralization of American control, the extension of road-building and 
educational and sanitary work, the appointment of a high commis- 
sioner to whom both civil and military authorities should report, and 
continuance of the treaty forced upon Haiti and of the American 
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civil staff. The report contained no analysis of the charge of brutality 
made by Haitians against the marines. The Haiti and Santo Domingo 
Independence Society declared that the report of the committee was 
an irrevocable blot upon the good name of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Pierre Hudicourt, member of the Hague Court of Arbitration 
and a native of Haiti, testifying before the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on February 8, asserted that John A. MclIlhenny, appointed as 
financial adviser to Haiti by President Wilson, was interested in a 
scheme to force upon Haiti a loan of $14,000,000 contrary to the 
wishes of the Haitian people. The National City Bank of New York, 
the Haitian-American Sugar Corporation, and R. E. Forrest, Presi- 
dent of the West Indies Trading Company, he stated, were the par- 
ties interested in the loan. Out of this loan, he further declared, 
Vice-President Farnham of the National City Bank would receive 
immediately $1,621,500 in payment for a railway which the Haitians 
never bargained for; $6,668,980 of the loan would be used to pay off 
the French debt; $965,000 would be used for the internal debt; and 
approximately $1,545,800 would be expended for roads and irriga- 
tion projects to benefit American land-grabbers. On February 15 
Brigadier-General John H. Russell of the United States Marine Corps 
was appointed High Commissioner to Haiti. The United States 
Senate was not consulted and President Harding, in reply to a reso- 
lution of that body requesting information concerning the High 
Commissioner’s instructions, refused to give information on the 
ground that to do so would be-incompatible with public interest. In 
Haiti the mission of the High Commissioner was considered to be 
that of securing authority from Haitian officials for the proposed 
loan. On April 11 Luis Borno, a prominent Haitian attorney and 
member of the Cabinet, was elected President of the Republic by 
unanimous vote of the Legislature. He was inaugurated on May 15 
and in a message to President Harding promised loyal cooperation 
with the United States. 

The experience of Santo Domingo during the year has been similar 
to that of her sister-republic. Following the proclamation of June, 
1921 (cf. last Recorp, pp. 57-58), the American authorities on July 14 
issued a decree ordering elections on August 13. In an address be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Association, H. G. Knowles, former United 
States Minister to Santo Domingo, stated that the election was ille- 
gally conducted and that the United States had used its military 
power to coerce duly elected members of the Dominican government 
to vote against their will for a president who would be the tool of 
the United States. This statement was subsequently substantiated by 
United States Senator Borah. In April a Dominican loan of $6,700,- 
000, against which the people of Santo Domingo protested last 
autumn, was placed on sale in New York by a syndicate of American 
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bankers. At the same time the Dominican military government 
(American) guaranteed the acceptance and validation of the issue by 
any government of the republic as a “legal, binding and irrevocable 
obligation”. During the same month it was officially announced 
that the American marines would not be withdrawn until July 1, 1924. 
Meanwhile an external loan of $10,000,000 is to be arranged. 

Owing to her differences with Panama the public debt of Costa 
Rica has increased about $7,500,000, or $100 per capita. Representa- 
tives of a group of New York banking institutions arrived in Costa 
Rica on June 4 to study economic conditions in Central America.— 
In Guatemala a brief revolt, headed by General Isidor Valdez, was 
suppressed on August 6. Indian uprisings were also crushed during 
the same month. On December 5 the government of Carlos Herrera 
was overthrown and a provisional government proclaimed by Gen- 
erals José Lima and Orellana and M. Larrave. On February 15 Gen- 
eral Orellana was elected president. The new government was recog- 
nized by the United States on April 15. The overthrow of Herrera 
virtually led to the break-up of the Central American Union (cf. last 
Record, p. 14).— Honduras on April 22 took issue with the United 
States over the ownership of the Swan Islands and protested against 
their occupation by the United Fruit Company.—In Nicaragua the 
Chamorro government is very unpopular and depends for its exist- 
ence largely upon the support of the United States. The finances of 
the republic are administered by a High Commission consisting of 
one representative of the Nicaraguan government, one of the United 
States State Department, and one representing American bondholders. 
In August a formidable revolt was crushed on the Honduras frontier. 
This was followed on December 10 by a serious clash between Amer- 
ican marines and civilians at Managua. On January 24 a fight at the 
same place between marines and police resulted in court-martial pro- 
ceedings and a civilian petition for withdrawal of the marines. De- 
spite the arrest in April of 300 members of the Liberal party, who 
were charged with revolutionary activities, a brief insurrection against 
the government occurred on May 21. A warning from the American 
minister, J. E. Ramer, contributed to the restoration of order.— 
Panama’s independence was finally recognized by Colombia on De- 
cember 24.—Hard times, disorder and threatened revolts have kept 
Salvador under martial law during the greater part of the year. 


IV. SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ABC POWERS.—Conditions in the Argentine Republic have 
shown marked improvement during the year; trade increased, unem- 
ployment diminished, and a steady flow of immigrants, especially 
from Germany and Spain, poured in. According to recent statistics, 
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the population of the country is now 8,698,516. In August the gov- 
ernment negotiated a two-year loan of $50,000,000 at seven per cent 
from the Chase National Bank of New York City. As a result of 
general elections Marcelo T. de Alvear, candidate of the Radical 
party, was elected President, thus insuring further development of 
the Irigoyen program. Both the Conservative and Socialist candi- 
dates were overwhelmingly defeated. In revising the Criminal Code 
the Argentine Congress abolished capital punishment. — Intense ex- 
citement prevailed in Brazil following the April presidential election 
in which Dr. Arturo Bernardes closely defeated Nilo Pecanha.—The 
cabinet of Chile resigned on July 25 following Senate disapproval of 
a decree granting rate increases and certain other concessions to an 
English railroad engaged in transporting nitrate from the Tarapaca 
Province. A new government was formed under the leadership of 
H. T. Caso, leader of the Radical party; E. B. Jarpa, a Liberal, was 
chosen Foreign Minister. Senator Malaquias, founder of the Chilean 
Labor party and Chile’s foremost social economist, died on August 5. 


SMALLER STATES. — By accepting a loan of $20,000,000 from 
American bankers, Bolivia plans to reduce the interest on her national 
debt and construct new railways.—To promote harmony between the 
Executive and Legislative body the cabinet of Colombia resigned on 
September 4. In the presidential election of February 12 Sefior Pedro 
Nel Ospina, Conservative, defeated Don Benjamin Herrera, Liberal. 
The election was held on account of the resignation of President M. 
F. Suarez in November due to opposition by Congress to his policies. 
Suarez was succeeded by Jorge Holguin as Provisional President. 
The Standard Oil Company of California has acquired a majority in- 
terest in the holdings of the Transcontinental Oil Company, the Mid- 
land Colombian and the Arkansas National Gas Company, all owning 
extensive property in Colombia.—In Ecuador a law has been enacted 
by which imports of machinery and raw material for industrial pur- 
poses, as well as capital for investment in industries, are exempt 
from any national or municipal tax.— During the year hundreds of 
Mennonites from the United States and Canada have settled in Para- 
guay; on July 22 a law was enacted exempting sons of Mennonites 
from military service and granting them 5,000 acres for colonization. 
Eusebio Ayala has been appointed to serve out the unexpired term of 
the ex-President, Gondra, owing to revolutionary movements. — In 
July Peru celebrated the centennial of her independence. The Peru- 
vian Congress has authorized a $30,000,000 loan from New York bank- 
ers.—An eight per cent loan of $7,500,000 was made to the government 
of Uruguay in August by American bankers.—General José Manuel 
Hernandez, leader of many revolutions in Venezuela, died on August 
25. General Juan Vicente Gomez was elected President of the Re- 
public for 1922-29. (Cf. supra, International Relations, pp. 22-23.) 
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V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The Lloyd George Coali- 
tion Ministry, although it has been vigorously criticized and even 
sometimes defeated in the House of Commons on matters of small 
importance, has been able to retain control of the government through- 
out the period under review. There has been much speculation as to 
when a general election would be called, but until the end of June 
no action was taken in this matter. Only a few changes in the cabinet 
occurred. On July 14 Dr. Christopher Addison, who had formerly 
been Minister of Health and more recently Minister Without Port- 
folio, resigned from the cabinet. In a letter to the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Addison contended that the hasty abandonment of his housing 
plans by the government on the ground of economy was a betrayal 
of solemn pledges to the people. Mr. Lloyd George replied that time 
would be given to the new Minister, Sir Alfred Mond, to put the 
housing schemes on a more business-like footing. On October 15 
Sir Eric Geddes resigned as Minister of Transport. While this min- 
istry wound up its business the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Mr. 
Neal, was in charge of the department. The publication in London 
on March 8 of a message from the Government of India recommend- 
ing a revision of the Sévres Treaty (cf. supra, p. 17) in order to satisfy 
Mohammedan feeling in India caused Lloyd George to request the 
immediate resignation of Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary of State for 
India, who had authorized the publication. The Prime Minister 
claimed that the action of Mr. Montagu violated the fundamental 
principle of collective cabinet responsibility, since the cabinet had 
not been informed relative to the letter before its publication. In a 
speech before his constituents Mr. Montagu defended the course he 
had followed and declared that the Prime Minister’s statement rela- 
tive to the violation of cabinet responsibility was merely a pretext 
and that the actual reason for his dismissal was the Prime Minister’s 
desire to placate the Unionist “die hards” whose opposition to him 
was of long standing. As a successor to Mr. Montagu the Prime 
Minister selected Viscount Peel, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and Minister of Transport——Probably the most serious cabinet 
crisis of Mr. Lloyd George’s administration occurred early in March. 
For some time there had been considerable dissatisfaction with the 
Coalition on the part of certain Unionists lead by Sir George Younger, 
Chairman of the National Unionist Association, and when the Union- 
ist leader in a speech ventured to criticize the terms upon which the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain had agreed to cooperate in the 
next general election, Mr. Lloyd George in a conversation with Mr. 
Chamberlain made it clear that his position as head of the Govern- 
ment would become intolerable if these criticisms from responsible 
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Unionists continued. If such things should happen again he would 
resign. The Prime Minister’s Unionist colleagues at once came to 
his support, both Sir Arthur Balfour and Lord Birkenhead making 
strong pleas for the continuance of the Coalition. However, the 
Unionist party held a meeting attended by more than two hundred 
members of the House, who declined to pass a pro-Coalition resolu- 
tion and a vote of confidence in Unionist leaders in the cabinet. The 
situation was such that before going to the Genoa conference (cf. 
supra, p. 11) the Prime Minister demanded a vote of confidence from 
the House of Commons. Although the resolution was not couched in 
terms as broad as the Prime Minister might have desired, the major- 
ity in its favor was substantial, 372 voting for the Government motion 
and 94 against it. 

From the general election in December, 1918, to the end of 1921, 
there occurred sixty parliamentary by-elections. As a result the 
Liberals gained four seats and lost one; Labor gained nine seats and 
lost two; Independents gained three seats; the Coalition lost fifteen 
seats and gained two. During the first half of 1922 Labor made three 
additional gains; the Liberals, one; and the Conservatives, three. 
The Coalition retained three seats for which contests were held.—The 
final results of the London County Council elections were made 
known early in March. The new Council consists of 82 Municipal 
Reformers, 26 Progressives and 16 Laborites. The former Council 
contained 68 Municipal Reformers, 39 Progressives and 16 Laborites. 
There were 98 Municipal Reform candidates, 50 Progressive candi- 
dates and 96 Labor candidates. The outstanding feature of the elec- 
tion was the defeat of the Labor-Socialist attack upon the London 
Government. 

Parliament was in session until the middle of November except 
for an adjournment from the middle of August to the middle of 
October. The Finance Act of 1921 continued various customs duties 
and increased medicine duties. An additional duty of 12s. 6d. was 
placed on sparkling wines. Certain additional duties imposed on 
cigars by the Finance Act of 1920 were repealed. The income and 
super-tax rates remained the same (cf. last ‘Recorp, p. 61). During the 
debates on the super-tax the Government was defeated by a small 
majority when a Coalition Unionist’s amendment was carried. The 
Government made no move to resign. The total supplementary esti- 
mates submitted by the Government to Parliament in the fall amounted 
to £89,000,000. Of this sum £36,000,000 was for liquidation of railway 
and canal agreements and £15,000,000 for the Corn Production Guar- 
antee.—The Corn Production Acts of 1917 and 1920 were repealed be- 
cause of the heavy drain on the Treasury and because Ministers ad- 
mitted that they had not been successful in promoting production. 
They declined to continue indefinitely to subsidize one industry.— 
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The Housing Act of 1921 extended the provisions of the Act of 1919 
which prescribed the conditions under which grants may be made to 
persons building houses, and dealt with the execution of works by the 
local authorities in connection with housing schemes.—The Licensing 
Act, regulating the sale of liquors, fixed permitted hours of sale and 
prescribed the strength of spirits. — The National Health Insurance 
Act provided that the sum to be retained by the Minister of Health 
under the Insurance Act of 1911 out of each weekly contribution 
should in the case of a male insured person be 2 2/9 pence instead of 
2% pence, and, in the case of a woman, 1% pence instead of 1 11/12 
pence. The amount to be carried to the Contingencies Fund and the 
Central Fund under the Act of 1918 was placed at 5/9 of a penny in 
the case of a man and % of a penny in case of a woman, instead of 
24 of a penny and % penny respectively. Another Act provided for 
the temporary extension of the period during which persons unem- 
ployed may remain insured under the general provisions of the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Acts.—The Public Health Act of 1921 made 
further provision with respect to the arrangements by local authori- 
ties for the treatment of tuberculosis by authorizing councils to make 
provision for after-care.— The Railways Act provided for the re- 
grouping of British railway lines into six large systems. A new rate 
tribunal was created and provisions were made for the establishment 
of councils to settle disputes regarding wages and working condi- 
tions —The Safeguarding of Industries Act provided for the protec- 
tion of key industries and the prevention of dumping. One section 
provided that there be charged, on goods specified in the schedule, 
customs duties equal to one-third of the value of the goods. Goods 
consigned from and grown, produced or manufactured in the British 
Empire were exempted. The section on dumping related to goods 
manufactured outside of the United Kingdom and sold at prices 
below the cost of production or at prices which because of deprecia- 
tion in value of foreign, currency were below the prices at which 
similar goods could be manufactured in the United Kingdom.—Several 
unemployment insurance acts were passed. One of them provided 
that the unemployment benefit should be at the weekly rate of 15s. 
for men and 12s. for women. It also raised the rate of contribution. 
Another act made provision for payments to unemployed workers” 
dependents. 

The Imperial Conference which convened in June (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 64) lasted until August 5. The meeting was generally considered 
a success in that it brought about a better understanding among the 
component parts of the Empire. The following resolution was 
adopted: “The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Do- 
minions, having carefully considered the recommendation of the Im- 
perial War Conference of 1917 that a special Imperial Conference 
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should be summoned as soon as possible after the war to consider 
the constitutional relation of the component parts of the Empire, 
have reached the following conclusions: (a) Continuous consultation, 
to which the Prime Ministers attach no less importance than the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917, can only be secured by a substan- 
tial improvement in the communications between the component 
parts of the Empire. Having regard to the constitutional develop- 
ments since 1917, no advantage is to be gained by holding a consti- 
tutional conference; (b) The Prime Ministers of the United King- 
dom and the Dominions and the Representatives of India should 
aim at meeting annually, or at such longer intervals as may prove 
feasible; (c) The existing practice of direct communication between 
the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and the Dominions, as 
well as the right of the latter to nominate Cabinet Ministers to repre- 
sent them in consultation with the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, are maintained.” Recommendations relative to imperial 
defense were deferred until after the Washington Conference. 

Parliament was opened on February 7. The King’s speech com- 
mended highly the accomplishments of the Washington Conference 
as inaugurating a new era in international relations. There were a 
number of divisions during the debate on the reply to the King’s 
speech. In the House of Lords Lord Londonderry’s amendment de- 
manding the maintenance of the integrity of the area given to the 
Northern Government of Ireland was defeated by the Government, 
but its majority fell to 7. In the House of Commons the Labor 
attack on the Government because of its alleged failure to deal with 
unemployment was defeated on a division by 270 votes to 78. Mr. 
Asquith challenged the Government on the ground of its extrava- 
gance, which had “imposed on the country a crushing burden of 
taxation”. He criticized the Government for withholding the Geddes 
report on possible “cuts” in expenditures and intimated that the 
Government would not follow the suggested reductions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir R. Horne, admitted that not all the sug- 
gestions of the report could be followed, but assured the House that 
a decrease in expenditures amounting to £40,000,000 would be pos- 
sible. On the division 92 members voted for the amendment while 
241 sustained the ministry. The amendment censuring the Govern- 
ment’s India policy and directed against Mr. Montagu’s administra- 
tion was defeated by 248 votes to 64. 

Last fall, in view of the pressing demand for further economies in 
the public service, 2 commission with Sir Eric Geddes at its head 
was established to make recommendations relative to the reduction 
of the estimates for the year 1922-3. The commission was asked to 
suggest reductions amounting to £100,000,000. Among the largest 
cuts recommended were the following: navy, £21,000,000; army, £20,- 
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000,000; and education, £18,000,000. Early in March Sir Robert Horne, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced to the House of Commons 
the extent to which the Government would adopt the economy pro- 
posals of the Geddes Committee. Instead of a reduction of £18,000,000 
for education the Government would accept a reduction of £6,500,000. 
On the navy the Government would save £10,000,000; and on the 
army £17,000,000.— During March the estimates for various services 
submitted to Parliament indicated a budget of approximately £900,- 
000,000 distributed as follows: army, £62,300,000; navy, £64,883,700; 
air, £10,500,000; civil services, £383,551,648; and Consolidated Fund 
services £370,000,000. These estimates were £145,000,000 less than the 
original estimates of the year previous.—In his budget speech on 
May 1 Sir Robert Horne announced a reduction of the standard in- 
come tax rate from 6s. to 5s. in the pound; he also promised lower 
postal rates and lower duties on tea, cocoa, coffee and chicory, as well 
as a diminution of the assessment rates on land. The Chancellor 
stated that the external debt had been reduced by £170,000,000; the 
floating debt by £246,000,000; and the maturing debt by £260,000,000; 
and £88,000,000 had been added to the reduction of the deadweight 
debt. On the basis of the proposed new tax law he estimated a total 
revenue of £910,755,000, of which Customs and Excise were expected 
to yield £273,000,000 and special receipts, £90,000,000. Mr. Asquith in 
criticizing the budget proposals called the Chancellor’s scheme “a 
gamble”, since, he said, the surplus was an artificial one created by 
borrowing in order to make remissions in taxation. 

As usual, Parliament was concerned chiefly with financial affairs 
from March to June, but a few important non-financial measures were 
enacted. On the last of March the Royal Assent was given to the 
Irish Free State (Agreement) Bill (cf. infra, p. 72).— Early in June 
the King signed the Empire Settlement Act which authorized the Sec- 
retary of State for Colonies to formulate schemes for the develop- 
ment of land settlement and for facilitating settlement in or migra- 
tion to any part of the Empire. For the promotion of these schemes 
the sum of £1,500,000 was provided for the current year. This was to 
be raised to £3,000,000 in subsequent years.—On June 1 James Arthur 
Balfour, recently made the Earl of Balfour, formally took his seat 
in the House of Lords amid impressive ceremonies.—The attempt of 
Lady Rhondda, a peeress in her own right, to assert the right of 
women to sit in the House of Lords was overruled in the Committee 
on Privileges on May 9 by a vote of 20 to 4. The decision affected 
some twenty women holding peerages. 

The long series of negotiations between representatives of Eng- 
land and Ireland which began early in 1921 (cf. last Recorp, p. 66) at 
last bore fruit. On June 24 Lloyd George addressed a personal letter 
to Eamon De Valera inviting him to come to London to attend a 
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conference with the British Government and Sir James Craig, Pre- 
mier of Ulster (cf. last Recorp, p. 67). The invitation was accepted 
and on July 9 an order was issued for a truce, effective on July 11, 
between the Crown forces in Ireland and the Irish “ Republican” 
army. On July 12 the Irish representatives, Eamon De Valera, Arthur 
Griffith, Austin Stack, R. C. Burton, Lord Mayor O’Neill of Dublin, 
Count Plunkett and Erskine Childers, arrived in London and during 
the days following held a number of conferences with the British 
Prime Minister. The Ulster cabinet meetings disclosed an unyield- 
ing attitude toward proposals to diminish the powers of the Northern 
Parliament. Here was the chief difficulty, for Southern Ireland in- 
sisted upon a unified Ireland while Northern Ireland was determined 
not to be brought in any way under the control of the South. On 
August 5 notices for a full meeting of the Dail Eireann on August 16 
were sent out, and on the same day Dublin Castle announced the un- 
conditional release of all its members. During this period the truce 
was generally observed in Southern Ireland but in Ulster, particu- 
larly in Belfast, serious riots, resulting in a score of deaths, occurred. 
During the first stages of the negotiations Premier Smuts of South 
Africa acted as an intermediary. In a letter to De Valera he ex- 
pressed the belief that Ulster ought to agree to come into a union 
but he would not attempt to force her to do so. He advised a free 
constitution for the rest of Ireland and thought that if this were 
once established, economic forces would eventually bring about a 
united Ireland. On August 14 three notes were given to the public 
disclosing the positions taken by Lloyd George and De Valera at the 
outset of the negotiations. The following were the chief points of 
the British Government’s offer: full Dominion status forthwith, and 
complete autonomy in taxation and finance; Ireland to maintain her 
own law courts and judges, her own military forces for home de- 
fense, and her own police; Ireland to take over the Irish postal, 
health, education, and other services; Irishmen to be left to deter- 
mine whether the proposed new powers shall be taken over by Ire- 
land as a whole or separately by Southern and Northern Ireland, with 
or without a joint authority to harmonize their common interests. 
Several conditions, however, were declared vital: the Royal Navy 
alone must control the seas around Ireland, and must have in Irish 
harbors and on Irish coasts the rights and liberties essential for 
naval purposes; the Irish Territorial Force shall, within reasonable 
limits, conform in number to the military establishments of the other 
part of the islands; Great Britain shall have all necessary facilities 
for the development in Ireland of defense and communication by 
air; voluntary recruiting for the regular naval, military and air forces 
of the Empire is to be permitted throughout Ireland; no protection 
duties or other restrictions shall be placed by either the British or 
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the Irish Government on the flow of transport, trade and commerce 
between any parts of the British Isles; and Ireland shall assume re- 
sponsibility for a share of the national debt and of the liability for 
war pensions, the share (failing agreement) to be determined by 
arbitration. In his reply, dated August 10, De Valera stated that the 
conditions attached to the British offer involved a control which 
Ireland could not admit. He described Dominion status as illusory. 
He thought that the Dominions’ freedom from interference was due 
chiefly to the distances that separated them from England and that 
the most explicit guarantees including the Dominions’ acknowledged 
right to secede would be necessary to secure for Ireland an equal 
degree of freedom. As for the issue between the political minority 
and the great majority of the Irish people, that was a question for 
the Irish people to settle. The statement concluded with the declara- 
tion that the road to peace and understanding was open. Lloyd 
George’s reply of August 13 declared that no British Government 
could ever grant Ireland the right to secede. “The geographical 
propinquity of Ireland to the British Isles is a fundamental fact.” 
On August 25 De Valera sent the Dail Eireann’s reply to the Prime 
Minister’s note of August 13. It repudiated the argument of “ geo- 
graphical propinquity” but suggested that the Dail Eireann was 
ready to appoint plenipotentiaries to secure a peace based on the 
principle of “the consent of the governed”. Lloyd George’s reply 
showed disappointment with the Dail’s communication, and reiterated 
his absolute rejection of Irish independence but expressed willingness 
to continue negotiations. However, when the Irish Parliament de- 
clared that it had not receded from its former position and stated 
that the British offer sought to divide Ireland into two artificial 
states, Mr. Lloyd George called a cabinet meeting at Inverness, Scot- 
land. After the meeting he replied that nothing could be gained by 
further conferences if the Irish insisted upon independence; but he 
added, “ His Majesty’s Government must therefore ask for a definite 
reply as to whether you are prepared to enter a conference to ascer- 
tain how the association of Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British Empire can best be reconciled with Irish 
national aspirations.” After a considerable number of letters had 
been exchanged it was decided to hold a conference in London on 
October 11. The English delegates to the conference were: Lloyd 
George, Lord Birkenhead (Lord Chancellor), Sir Hamar Greenwood 
(Chief Secretary for Ireland), Austin Chamberlain (Government 
Leader in the House of Commons), Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
(Secretary for War) and Winston Spencer Churchill (Colonial Secre- 
tary). The Irish delegates were: Arthur Griffith, Michael Collins, 
R. C. Barton, Gavan Duffy and E. J. Duggan. On October 31 Union- 
ists in the House of Commons brought forward a vote of censure on 
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the Government because of its policy of negotiating with Sinn Fein, 
but they were defeated ten to one, the vote being: for the motion, 
43; against, 439. The negotiations continued until December 6, when 
a treaty of agreement between England and Ireland was signed by 
the delegates. This agreement came as a pleasant surprise because it 
was believed that the delegates were far apart and that the confer- 
ence would result in failure. 

The chief provisions of the treaty were as follows: Ireland shall 
have the same constitutional status in the Empire that the self- 
governing Dominions enjoy, with a Parliament having powers to 
make laws for peace and order, and a responsible executive. It is to 
be styled the Irish Free State. A representative of the Crown in 
Ireland shall be appointed in like manner as the Governor-General of 
Canada. Members of the Irish Parliament are to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the Irish Free State and to the 
Crown. The Irish Free State shall assume its share of the public 
debt of the United Kingdom and make provision for war pensions. 
In case of a failure to agree on the amount the matter shall be arbi- 
trated by ene or more independent persons being citizens of the 
British Empire. Until an agreement is made by the two governments 
whereby the Irish State undertakes her own coastal defense, defense 
by sea of Great Britain and Ireland shall be undertaken by the British 
navy. Ireland shall afford to His Majesty’s imperial force (a) in 
time of peace certain specified harbor and other facilities and (b) in 
time of war such harbor and other facilities as the British Govern- 
ment may require. Irish armaments shall not exceed in size such 
proportion of the British military establishments as that which the 
population of Ireland bears to the population of Great Britain. The 
ports of Great Britain and the Irish State shall be freely open to the 
ships of the other country on the payment of the customary port and 
other dues. Until the expiration of one month from the passing of 
the Act of Parliament for the ratification of this instrument, the 
powers of the Parliament and the Government of the Irish Free State 
shall not be exercisable as respects Northern Ireland, and the pro- 
visions of the Government of Ireland Act of 1920 shall, so far as they 
relate to Northern Ireland, remain of full force and effect, and no 
election shall be held for the return of members to serve in the Par- 
liament of the Irish Free State for the constituencies of Northern 
Ireland unless a resolution is passed by both houses of the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland in favor of holding such elections before 
the end of said month. If before the expiration of one month an 
address is presented to the British Government by the Houses of the 
Northern Parliament to the effect that Northern Ireland excludes 
herself, a commission consisting of three persons, one appointed by 
the Government of the Irish Free State, one by the Government of 
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Northern Ireland, and a third by the British Government, shall de- 
termine in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as 
may be compatible with economic and geographical conditions, the 
boundaries between Northern Ireland and the Free State. If after 
one month Northern Ireland has not excluded herself, the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland shall continue to exercise the powers conferred 
by the act of 1920; but in relation to matters in respect of which the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland has not the power to make laws 
under that act (including matters which, under said act, are within 
the jurisdiction of the Council of Ireland), the Parliament of the 
Free State shall have the same powers in Northern Ireland as in the 
rest of Ireland. In such case, the Government of Northern Ireland 
and the Provisional Government of Southern Ireland may meet for 
the discussion of safeguards with regard to patronage, the collection 
of revenue, import and export duties, and minorities in Northern Ire- 
land, the settlement of financial relations, the establishment and 
powers of a local militia in Northern Ireland and the relation of the 
defense forces of the Free State and of Northern Ireland. If agree- 
ments are reached the same shall have effect as if they were included 
among the provisions subject to which the powers of Parliament and 
of the Government of the Irish Free State are to be exercisable in 
Northern Ireland. Neither government in Ireland shall either directly 
or indirectly endow any religion or prohibit or restrict the free exer- 
cise thereof or give any preference or impose any disability on 
account of religious belief or religious status, or affect prejudicially 
the right of any child to attend a school receiving public money with- 
out attending the religious instruction of the school, or make any 
discrimination as respects State aid between schools under the man- 
agement of different religious denominations, or divert from any re- 
ligious denomination gr any educational institution any of its prop- 
erty except for public utility purposes and on payment of compen- 
sation. By way of provisional arrangement for the administration of 
Southern Ireland pending the constitution of a Parliament and a 
Government of the Irish Free State, steps shall be taken forthwith 
for summoning a meeting of the members of Parliament elected for 
the constituencies in Southern Ireland since the passing of the act of 
1920 and for constituting a Provisional Government. The British 
Government agrees to take the steps necessary to transfer to such 
Government the powers requisite for the discharge of its duties pro- 
vided that every member of such Government shall have signified 
in writing his or her acceptance of the treaty. 

In order that action might be taken on the Irish Agreement as 
soon as possible the King called a special meeting of Parliament. 
On December 16 the two Houses approved the treaty after a three 
days’ debate. In the Commons there were 401 votes for the treaty 
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and 58 against; in the Lords, 166 for and 47 against. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Carson led the opposition against the treaty. 

The ratification of the treaty by the Dail Eireann at Dublin on 
January 7 by a vote of 64 to 57 came after a long and bitter struggle 
between Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, who advocated adop- 
tion, and Eamon De Valera, who had come out strongly against the 
treaty. Many local public bodies in Ireland adopted resolutions 
favoring acceptance and the press was almost unanimously for adop- 
tion. After the treaty was ratified, De Valera resigned the presidency 
of the “ Republic”, and, on permitting himself to be offered for re- 
election in the Dail, was defeated by 60 to 58 votes. On January 10 
Arthur Griffith was unanimously elected President by 64 deputies 
after De Valera’s followers had withdrawn. The new President sub- 
mitted a cabinet constituted as follows: Michael Collins, Minister oi 
Finance; George Gavan Duffy, Foreign Affairs; Eamon J. Duggan, 
Home Affairs; William T. Cosgrove, Local Government; Kavin 
O’Higgins, Economic Affairs; and Richard Mulcahy, Defense. The 
Dail accepted this cabinet. On January 12 King George issued a 
proclamation of amnesty “in respect to political offences committed 
in Ireland prior to the truce of last July”. 

Mr. Griffith and his cabinet then summoned the Southern Parlia- 
ment to meet two days later. At this meeting the treaty was for- 
mally ratified, a Provisional Government created, and the Irish Free 
State set up. This Southern Parliament was technically different 
from the Dail and should have consisted of 126 members, but the 
absence of De Valera’s followers reduced the number to 65. Michael 
Collins was nominated as Premier and head of the Government and 
a resolution constituting the Provisional Government was adopted. 
Besides the Premier the Government was composed of the follow- 
ing members: William Cosgrove, Eamon Duggan, Patrick Hogan, 
Finian Lynch, Joseph McGrath, John MacNeill and Kavin O’Higgins. 
All except MacNeill and Finian Lynch were ministers of the Dail 
Cabinet. Griffith thereupon stated that the Dail would remain in ex- 
istence until the treaty had been carried out and a general election 
held. On January 16 Collins and the Provisional Government took 
over Dublin Castle amid public rejoicing and received from the 
British all powers of government. On the next day the evacuation of 
Ireland by the British army, consisting of some 60,000 men, began. 
During January and February there were important developments. 
De Valera was elected President of the Irish Race Congress, sitting 
in Paris, which urged the full recognition of the “Irish Republic ”. 
Several crises developed in the negotiations between Collins and 
Craig, the Ulster Premier, over the boundary question. In February 
the boundary area was subjected to wild raids. On March 30 repre- 
sentatives of Northern and Southern Ireland met with representa- 
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tives of the British Government at London and signed a compact of 
peace. However, there was much fighting between the Republicans 
and the Provisional Government, De Valera having established a new 
political organization to repudiate the agreement with Great Britain. 
Republicans went so far as to stop meetings addressed by Collins. 
In Ulster guerilla fighting continued. In April an attempt was made 
on the life of Collins and the barracks of the Free State troops were 
attacked by rebels. The Dail met on April 26 and De Valera at- 
tempted to block the Provisional Government’s decision to submit 
the Peace Treaty to an early plebiscite. Early in May a number of 
generals of the Republican army joined the regular forces and shortly 
afterwards a truce was agreed upon by the leaders of both factions. 
On May 20 Collins and De Valera reached an agreement on the un- 
derstanding that the country required a coalition administration, but 
warfare continued, particularly in Ulster, where the British troops 
aided in beating back rebel invaders. The agreement between Col- 
lins and De Valera placed a heavy strain upon the relations between 
the Provisional Government and Great Britain, but neither that nor 
the brutal assassination of Field Marshal Wilson on June 22 caused 
a rupture in the negotiations. On June 15 the constitution of the 
Irish Free State agreed upon in London was made public. This was 
on the eve of the Irish elections. Arthur Griffith before leaving Lon- 
don made the following statement: “The Constitution is that of a 
free and democratic State and under it Ireland for the first time in 
centuries secures the power and opportunity to control and develop 
her own resources and to live her own national life.” The new Con- 
stitution gives the force of law to the Anglo-Irish Treaty and ex- 
pressly declares that any part of the Constitution or any law en- 
acted under it which may be repugnant to the Treaty is void. It 
places the relations between Ireland and the Empire on the same 
basis as that of Canada and the other Dominions. Every member 
of the Free State Parliament is required to subscribe faith and alle- 
giance to the Constitution and to the King. The document provides 
for universal suffrage, proportional representation, the initiative and 
referendum, and places great power over finance in the lower House. 
Freedom of religion and conscience are guaranteed and citizens are 
protected against the arbitrary power of court-martial. It exempts 
the Free State from participation in war without the consent of Par- 
liament except in case of actual invasion, and gives the Irish Supreme 
Court the fullest powers subject only to the right of citizens to appeal 
to the King in council against the Supreme Court’s decision. The 
Parliament is to consist of the King, a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. Both Houses are to be elected. The executive authority is 
the King assisted by an executive council of twelve ministers who 
must be responsible to the Chamber. Judges are appointed by the 
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executive.—The elections for the new Irish Parliament, held in the 
middle of June, resulted in a sweeping victory for those who favor 
the Treaty. The complete results were as follows: For Treaty and 
Constitution, 58; Opposed, 36; Labor, 17; Farmers, 7; Trade and 
Commercial Independents, 6; Trinity College, 4. All the minor fac- 
tions excepting certain members of the Labor group favored the 
Treaty. There was therefore a substantial majority in favor of ratifi- 
cation. Republicans claimed that Collins had violated his pledge to 
De Valera relative to the coalition cabinet. The state of anarchy 
prevailing in Ireland was the subject of debate in the House of 
Commons on June 26. Winston Churchill stated the Government’s 
determination to demand, now that the elections had shown a sub- 
stantial majority for the Treaty, that the Provisional Government 
should suppress the Irish Republican Army and actually rule Ireland. 
The Lloyd George Government was upheld by a vote of 342 to 75.— 
The last few days of June witnessed severe fighting in Dublin be- 
tween the forces of the Free State and the Republican army. The 
insurgents, strongly fortified in the Four Courts, where they were 
attacked by Free State forces, surrendered after severe fighting, dur- 
ing which their stronghold was wrecked by explosions. Among 
those taken prisoner was Rory O’Connor, the rebel leader. 

In the United Kingdom as in the United States the year under 
review brought a serious unemployment problem and many reduc- 
tions in wages. The Ministry of Labour reported early in September 
that the number of persons registered as wholly unemployed was 
1,527,000, besides 400,000 on short time. In July 2,170,000 had been 
wholly unemployed and 988,000 on short time. Although conditions 
had thus been improved, they were still serious. The cabinet esti- 
mated that unless trade should revive the Government would have to 
provide in unemployment relief about £100,000,000 a year. On Sep- 
tember 22 the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress issued a manifesto declaring that unemployment should not be 
made a local burden, but that the Government should provide work. 
Some progress along this line was made during the year.—A crisis 
in the engineering trades arose on March 11 when about 300,000 mem- 
bers of the Engineering Union were locked out. When negotiations 
between employers and employees failed, 300,000 shipyard workers 
were likewise involved. On March 29 the Engineering Employers’ 
Association posted notices of a lockout of 47 additional unions, mak- 
ing a total of some 850,000 men affected. Early in April, however, 
the Prime Minister intervened and on the roth direct negotiations 
between the parties began. Early in June the members of the 47 
unions voted to accept the terms of settlement put forward by their 
employers. The dispute hinged largely upon the exercise of mana- 
gerial functions. A week later the remaining workers agreed to 
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accept the terms offered.—In April a wage dispute involving some 
400,000 cotton operatives in the Manchester area was ended when the 
employees accepted wage reductions——The British Communists re- 
ceived a decided check at the annual convention of the Labor Party 
at Edinburgh on June 28. They had applied for membership in the 
Labor Party but their application was rejected by a vote of 3,086,000 
to 261,000. 

CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. — In Canada a number of 
important political events have taken place during the year under 
review. Early in July it was officially announced that as a result of 
the Federal by-elections held in Medicine Hat, Alberta, June 27, 
Robert Gardner, candidate of the National Progressive Party, had 
been elected by a majority of 9,749 over the Government candidate, 
Col. Nelson Spencer. The National Progressive or Agrarian Party 
aims to accomplish in the sphere of Federal politics what the farmer 
political groups have accomplished in the Western provinces. The 
Hon. T. A. Crerar is its principal leader. This Federal by-election 
was followed on July 18 by the general election in Alberta province. 
Out of 61 members in the legislature, the Agrarians elected 39, Lib- 
erals 14, Independents 4, and the Labor Party 4. The Conservative 
Party was completely wiped out. Herbert Greenfield, a western 
homesteader and vice-president of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
was chosen Premier. On September 1 Premier Meighen announced 
a general election for all Canada. This was held on December 6 and 
turned largely on the question of the continuance of a high protec- 
tive tariff and the challenge of the Government’s policies by the Agra- 
rians. On the tariff question the Conservatives stood for high pro- 
tection, the Liberals for reciprocity and “tariff for revenue only”, 
while the Agrarians or Progressives stood practically for free trade. 
The Liberal and Progressive platforms agreed on reciprocity in 
natural products with the United States, and on free trade with 
Great Britain for five years. Inasmuch as a general census had been 
taken in June, some criticism was directed toward the Government 
for calling a general election before the enactment of a new redistri- 
bution bill. In replying to this criticism the Premier frankly admitted 
that the Agrarians would gain by redistribution while the Govern- 
ment would lose. The election resulted in a landslide for the Liberals 
and Agrarians, the Conservatives being disastrously defeated and 
their policy of high protection repudiated. Indeed, not only the Pre- 
mier but also ten members of his cabinet failed of reelection. The 
Liberals elected 118 candidates, the Progressives 64, Conservatives 51 
and the Laborites 2. Miss Agnes McPhail, an Ontario Progressive, 
enjoys the distinction of being the first woman elected to the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. As a result of the Liberal triumph W. L. 
M. King, the Liberal leader, became Prime Minister. On December 
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29 he announced his cabinet as follows: Finance, W. S. Fielding 
(Nova Scotia); Solicitor-General and Minister Without Portfolio, D. 
D. McKenzie (Nova Scotia); State, A. B. Copp (New Brunswick) ; 
Health and Soldiers’ Reestablishment, H. S. Beland (Quebec); Jus- 
tice, Sir Lomer Gouin (Quebec); Customs and Excise, Jacques Bu- 
reau (Quebec); Marine and Fisheries, Ernest LaPonte (Quebec); 
Trade and Commerce, J. A. Robb (Quebec); Militia, Defense and 
Naval Service, G. P. Graham (Ontario); Labor, W. C. Kennedy 
(Ontario); Postmaster-General, Charles Murphy (Ontario); Agricul- 
ture, W. R. Motherwell (Saskatchewan); Interior, Charles Stewart 
(Alberta); Public Works, H. Bostock (British Columbia); Ministers 
Without Portfolio, J. E. Sinclair (Prince Edward Island); R. Dandu- 
rand (Quebec), and T. A. Low (Ontario). The election and the 
selection of the cabinet not only revealed but also served to empha- 
size the acute differences which have developed between the indus- 
trial and financial East and the agricultural West. Nor according to 
the census figures made public by the Dominion Statistician on Feb- 
ruary 25 is the outlook for either Liberals or Conservatives very en- 
couraging. The population of Canada has increased in ten years from 
7,206,643 to 8,760,489—a gain of 1,562,846. At the same time it has 
moved westward, with the consequence that the representation of the 
western or agrarian provinces will be larger, while that of eastern 
provinces, like Nova Scotia and Ontario, will be somewhat less than 
at present. 

The question of prohibition is still far from settled. On July 19 
Ontario became legally “bone dry” when the Dominion enactment 
forbidding the importation of intoxicants as a beverage became effec- 
tive. Distilleries are allowed to produce liquor for export trade. The 
Province of New Brunswick by referendum decided on October 10 
against the importation of liquor for personal use. At present alco- 
holic liquors may be legally sold only by prescription. In Quebec 
Premier Taschereau, in discussing Dominion prohibition, defended 
the present government arrangement of liquor regulation. The pres- 
ent liquor law, he asserted, brought to the government a profit of 
$4,000,000 a year. When in March the subject of prohibition came up 
in the Commons, Premier King stated that while an act for Dominion- 
wide restriction would receive careful consideration by the cabinet, 
no such measure would be introduced at the spring session of the 
House. Personally, he added, he did not favor “bone dry” prohibi- 
tion.—A reduction of Canada’s navy was announced by Minister of 
Defense Graham on May 12; a cruiser, two destroyers, and two sub- 
marines are to be retired, leaving only three small vessels on each 
coast.—The Canadian government lost $2,210,724 in operating its mer- 
chant marine in 1921.—Canadian railway casualty statistics show that 
out of 51,318,422 passengers carried in 1921 only 4 persons were 
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killed and 240 injured; of 185,177 employees 91 were killed and 1,344 
injured. The Province of Ontario has introduced a system of rural 
credits; short-term loans, not exceeding $1,000, may be made as well 
as long-term loans up to $12,000 secured by mortgages on an amor- 
tization plan.—Canada’s share of the $30,000,000,000 German repara- 
tion money, as fixed by the Imperial Conference on July 15, amounts 
to $300,000,000 or 4.5 of the 22% allotted to Great Britain and about 
¥% of the Canadian national debt. 

In Newfoundland agitation for union with Canada still continues. 
Hon. F. W. Coaker, Minister for Marine and Fisheries and president 
of the Newfoundland Fishermen’s Protective Union, is, however, un- 
alterably opposed to any union. Canada, he maintains, is actually a 
competitor with the island in the fish industry, does not purchase 
any amount of Newfoundland’s products, and, in case of union, would 
not supply adequate funds to develop her resources. 


INDIA.—Throughout the year India has been one of the political 
storm centers of the British Empire. In September officials of the 
India Office in London declared that all was well in India, that under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford measures the people of India were actually 
enjoying representative government, that under Lord Reading’s rule 
the populace was generally peaceful, that the Malabar uprisings in 
Southern India, which occurred in August with a loss of thousands 
of lives, had been caused not by native Indians but by the Moplahs, 
a fanatical sect descended from Arab Mohammedans, and that the 
Gandhi non-cooperative movement had run its course and proved im- 
potent. As a matter of fact, however, India at that very time was 
seething with rebellion against British rule. Gandhi’s weaponless 
revolt, instead of having burned itself out, was increasing in num- 
bers and influence. On every hand, for instance, the natives burned 
British-manufactured cloth, law courts were abandoned, schools were 
closed for lack of students, and railroad service was impaired. During 
November and December strikes (hartals) were of frequent occur- 
rence. Faced with the possibility that non-cooperation might spread 
to the police and to the army, or assume a more militant character, 
the government in October began to resort to repressive measures. 
On November 2 two of Gandhi’s lieutenants, the Ali brothers, were 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for speeches inciting to “ public 
mischief”. In December a number of notables, including Gandhi's 
son and Lajpat Rai, the well-known Indian Nationalist, were im- 
prisoned. But the arrest and confinement of the “ seditionists ” 
seemed in no way to stem the tide of passive resistance. By resolu- 
tion of the Indian National Congress on December 29 Gandhi was 
given sole executive authority over all Nationalists’ activities in India. 
Early in February, in what practically amounted to an ultimatum to 
the Viceroy, he offered to postpone mass civil disobedience on condi- 
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tion that the Viceroy liberate all political prisoners within a week 
and restore liberty of association and freedom of the press. In reply 
the Viceroy declined to discuss, much less to accept, the proposal 
and intimated that sterner rule would be introduced. Meanwhile 
arrests and rioting continued. On February 4 the police post at 
Chauri was stormed by Nationalist volunteers and seventeen officials 
were killed; by the middle of the month the situation was so menacing 
in Madras that all Europeans were enrolled as special constables by 
order of the government. Mob fury and violence horrified Gandhi 
and on February 14 the Executive (Working) Committee of the In- 
dian National Congress, in a statement deploring mob spirit and mob 
methods, suspended civil disobedience and instructed local committees 
to advise cultivators to pay their tax obligations. That the congres- 
sional resolution was not strictly obeyed was evident from the serious 
outbreak at Assam on February 20, from the continued intimidation 
of tax-collectors and the burning of crops in the Calcutta region, 
from the increasing hostility to British officials over large areas in 
the United Provinces and Behar, from the growing bitterness of the 
Sikhs, and from the rebellious attitude displayed by the Khalifatists 
in the Punjab. Alarmed by the course of events, the government on 
March 10 caused the arrest of Gandhi on the charge of sedition; he 
was subsequently sentenced to prison for a term of six years. In 
passing judgment the court paid high tribute to the prisoner who, in 
a remarkable statement, drew a severe indictment against British rule 
in India. Immediately following Gandhi’s conviction the Executive 
Committee of the Indian National Congress issued a statement ad- 
vising self-restraint and exhorting the non-cooperationists to continue 
their program, especially in boycotting British-made clothes. The 
movement still continues with little abatement. It is of political in- 
terest to note that the princes or native rulers of India stand almost 
solidly for British rule and against Gandhi and his movement. The 
attitude of the rank and file of India toward Britain was strikingly 
depicted in the extended visit of the Prince of Wales: arriving in 
Bombay on November 17 he traversed the country from one end to 
the other, being everywhere ceremoniously received by the native 
princes and British officialdom. In striking contrast, however, har- 
tals and other expressions of disloyalty to Britain were much in evi- 
dence wherever he went. At Allahabad, for instance, the Prince found 
the streets flag-bedecked but empty. Incidentally, Gandhi’s arrest fol- 
lowed the day after the publication of the historic telegram which 
cost the Right Honorable Edwin S. Montagu, British Secretary for 
India, his seat in the British cabinet (cf. supra, p. 65)—A long-hoped- 
for Indian-Afghanistan Treaty was signed on November 22. No refer- 
ence was made to the subsidy paid by the Indian government to the 
Afghans in the past. A clause excluding Bolshevist consulates from 
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the Afghan frontier is especially significant in light of threatened 
Bolshevist propaganda in India and other British Asiatic possessions. 
—The Indian budget passed by the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 
March 22 showed a deficit of about £20,000,000, the largest in the his- 
tory of the country.—By amendments to Indian Factories Act in Jan- 
uary a ten-hour day was established; a six-hour day was likewise pro- 
vided for children, whose minimum working age was raised from nine 
to twelve; rest periods of not less than one hour for every six 
worked was provided for adults, and thirty minutes for every four 
hours for children or all those under fifteen. Sunday employment is 
forbidden except where continuous processes necessitate it, and in 
such cases a mid-week holiday is made compulsory. Rates for over- 
time are fixed at one and one-quarter times the regular wage in those 
factories which for any reason may be exempted from the sixty-hour 
provision.— On May 5 the Secretary of State for India announced 
that not less than 2,000 junior officers of the Indian army would be 
retired upon a gratuity basis. 

EGYPT.—The termination of the British protectorate and formal 
recognition by Britain of Egyptian independence, February 28, marked 
the climax of years of agitation and open rebellion. After a series 
of futile negotiations, extending throughout the autumn, an Egyp- 
tian delegation headed by Adly Pasha, Egyptian Premier, returned 
to Cairo from London om December 5 and resigned office three days 
later. On the day of Adly’s arrival, Zaglul Pasha, the distinguished 
Nationalist leader, issued a manifesto stating that Britain, from the 
days of occupation, had toyed with Egypt. Instead of evacuating 
Egypt as she had promised, she had declared a protectorate, and now, 
instead of granting independence, she proposed to keep Egypt within 
the British Empire. Zaglul’s appeal to his followers to use their 
energies for the liberation of their country, was followed by rioting 
and loss of life. In consequence Zaglul, on December 23, was forcibly 
removed from Cairo to Suez from whence, upon refusal to obey an 
order of Lord Allenby, British High Commissioner, restraining him 
from political activity, he and five of his lieutenants were exiled to 
the Seychelles Islands. Following Zaglul’s deportation the National- 
ist party on January 23 issued a manifesto calling for a non-coopera- 
tive movement modeled after that of Ghandi. The following day, 
upon orders from Lord Allenby, the signers of the document were 
arrested and the four Cairo newspapers which had published it were 
suspended. But the British government, sensing the situation in 
Egypt and throughout the Mohammedan world, issued a manifesto 
on January 29 to the effect that it was ready to terminate the pro- 
tectorate and recognize Egypt as a sovereign state on certain condi- 
tions. Again on February 7 Lloyd George gave utterance to a simi- 
lar statement in the House of Commons. Egypt, he said, was a 
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corridor country between the eastern and western parts of the Em- 
pire, and as such could not unconditionally be granted independence. 
Meanwhile Lord Allenby had been summoned to London where he 
frankly told Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secretary, and Mr. 
Churchill, Colonial Secretary, that the protectorate should be ended 
and that the only alternative thereto was annexation or autonomy. 
The “ Declaration to Egypt”, February 28, embodying the terms of 
the settlement, provides first for the termination of the protectorate; 
second, the withdrawal of martial law as soon as the Egyptian gov- 
ernment passes an act of indemnity; and, finally, it reserves to the 
discretion of the British government four important subjects: (1) 
safety of the British Empire’s communications in Egypt; (2) the de- 
fense of Egypt against foreign aggression, both direct and indirect; 
(3) protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of 
minorities; (4) guarantees for British interests in the Sudan. The 
British House of Commons approved the Government’s Egyptian 
policy by a vote of 202 to 70, notwithstanding severe criticism by 
Liberal and Labor members. The “ Declaration” was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the majority of the Egyptians. On March 1 a new 
cabinet was formed under Sarwat Pasha, and on March 16 Sultan 
Ahmed Fuad Pasha became “ King of Egypt”. In a rescript under 
date of April 15 succession to the throne is made hereditary in the 
dynasty of Mehemet Ali in direct male line by primogeniture. The 
ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, is expressly excluded, as also are female 
members of the house and anyone not mentally competent, and one 
not a Moslem born of Moslem parents. In April a commission of 
thirty-five members, headed by Hussein Pasha Rushdi, a former pre- 
mier, was appointed to draft a constitution. King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy on March 25 conferred the Order of the Annunziata on King 
Fuad, and the Italian Premier Facta sent a telegram hoping for 
“prosperity, close friendship and close economic relations”. Two 
days later Lord Curzon, in despatches to all British ambassadors, re- 
emphasized Lloyd George’s statement to the effect that the termina- 
tion of the protectorate involved no change in Egypt’s status toward 
other powers, and that the British Government would regard as un- 
friendly any attempted interference in the affairs of Egypt by another 
power and would repel any aggression upon Egyptian territory. The 
new kingdom was recognized by the United States on April 27 on 
condition that the capitulations be not abolished. The question of 
the capitulations was raised when on May 9 a decree was issued pro- 
hibiting the import or export of opium, cocaine, hashish or morphine 
except by special license——A clash of interests between Britain and 
the new monarchy has been caused by the question of the Sudan. 
This territory, comprising 950,000 square miles of territory, or about 
one-fourth the area of Europe, is so strategically located that it may 
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be made to control the water of the Nile upon which the life of 
Egypt depends. The Egyptian claim that this land is an incorporate 
part of Egypt is disputed by Great Britain. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. — In Australia a vigorous 
campaign has been launched to promote immigration. According to 
the census of June, 1921, the Commonwealth had a population of 
5,436,796, a gain of almost a million over 1911. This population of 
2,762,758 males and 2,674,038 females is, however, unequally distri- 
buted over a territory greater in extent than that of the United 
States. Over 1,740,000,000 acres of crown lands are yet to be dis- 
posed of, and the Australian authorities are particularly anxious to 
dispose of these lands to European settlers. — Minister of the Navy 
Smith in presenting the 1922 naval estimate of £3,180,000, announced 
that Australia’s sea-going fleet had been reduced to two light cruisers, 
one training cruiser, two sloops, four destroyers and three sub- 
marines. As a result of the Washington Conference Australia’s single 
battle cruiser was placed in reserve on February 9 and her crew of 
450 men dismissed.—On December 29 Premier Hughes announced a 
cabinet reconstruction as follows: Minister for External Affairs, the 
Premier; Home and Territories, G. F. Pearce; Repatriation, E. D. 
Mullen; Attorney-General, L. E. Groom; Navy and Defense, Massey 
Greene; Trade and Customs, A. S. Rogers; Postmaster-General, Alex- 
ander Poynton; Treasury, S. M. Bruce; Public Works and Railways, 
R. W. Foster. Premier Hughes has proposed a Constitutional Con- 
vention to amend the Federal Constitution adopted in 1900 and since 
unchanged.—Australian labor unions on January 10 voted in favar of 
merging into one big union.—During 1921 New Zealand received more 
than 14,500 immigrants from Great Britain and other parts of the Em- 
pire. New Zealand’s trusteeship over former German Samoa is 
proving very unsatisfactory to the Samoans; prohibition is said to be 
the principal cause of discontent. In reply to a Samoan petition 
that Samoa be placed under the tutelage of Great Britain, the British 
government has ruled that the island cannot be removed from the 
control of New Zealand without permission of the League of Na- 
tions. —In January a strike, originating in the coal mines of South 
Africa, spread to the gold and diamond mines of the Rand. The 
trouble, which began with the refusal of the coal miners to accept a 
five-shilling cut in wages, soon assumed the character of a political 
revolt, the strikers being joined by discontented Boer farmers. The 
guerilla warfare of January and February gave way to systematic 
fighting during the first weeks in March. The call for a general 
strike on March 8 was followed by a manifesto from Premier Smuts 
on March 13 to the effect that the movement was the work of ex- 
tremists who were using the strike as a cloak for the dissemination 


of syndicalism. A few days later the movement was crushed by 
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government troops; the government forces lost 50 killed and 237 
wounded, while the rebels lost 133 killed and 287 wounded. African 
natives took no part in the rebellion. The financial loss to all parties 
concerned was estimated at $25,000,000. Premier Smuts, in reviewing 
the outbreak before the Assembly, stated that the aim of the revolu- 
tionists was undoubtedly the erection of a soviet republic—On March 
23 the Assembly by a vote of 55 to 51 refused to extend the franchise 
to women. — General Christian De Wet, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Boer forces in the war of 1899 and one of the leaders in a rebellion 
against the Union of South Africa during the Great War, died at his 
home at Dewetsdorp on February 3.— An outbreak among the Hot- 
tentots of former German Southwest Africa was crushed during May. 
—Great Britain is experiencing considerable difficulty in her plans 
for Palestine. In the first place the Council of the League of Na- 
tions has thus far failed to approve the British mandate over the 
territory; failure to do so is to be attributed largely to the attitude 
of France. Secondly, and more important, the Arabs are bitterly 
opposed to an independent state of Palestine under Jewish domina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however the proposed constitution clothes 
the British High Commissioner with dictatorial power.—The natives 
of Mesopotamia have challenged British control over their territory, 
with the result that serious uprisings have occurred during the year. 


VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


AUSTRIA. — The Austrian Republic has passed through another 
year of financial chaos and economic disaster. By mid-October the 
Austrian crown had become practically worthless, 3,400 crowns being 
offered for $1.00, the normal value being less than five to the dollar; 
by January 1 it required 10,000 crowns to purchase one dollar. Un- 
employment, high prices and starvation led to serious riots in Decem- 
ber. In Vienna thousands of unemployed attacked the stock ex- 
change, shops, restaurants and fashionable hotels; apartments of for- 
eign visitors and the well-to-do were ransacked and pillaged. By act 
of the National Council on December 21, owners of foreign currency, 
cheques or credits abroad were obligated to deposit with the govern- 
ment such property in exchange for bonds bearing 5% interest. De- 
spite the enactment of this measure, by which the government hoped 
to increase the exchange value of the crown, and the new issue of 
17,000,000,000 crowns early in January, many employers were unable 
to pay the wages of their employees. During the month of May the 
cost of living increased 25% while financial conditions constantly 
grew worse. For the purpose of easing Austria’s financial difficulties 
the United States authorized a 25-year extension for payment by 
Austria of $25,000,000 for flour purchased in America.—By an act of 
May 22 parliament determined to continue the program of the Ameri- 
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can Relief Administration; provision is made for the feeding of 5,000 
children in public schools. Records of the American Relief Commis- 
sion disclose that up to March 20 the total number of American 
meals fed to Austrian children exceeded 200,000,000. In May the 
American Relief Mission was feeding daily 175,000 children, 900 pro- 
fessors, 10,000 students, 12,000 intelligentsia, and 5,000 others. The 
cost of a loaf of bread rose from 34 crowns in November to 524 
crowns in March.—Ratification of the Peace Treaty with the United 
States occurred without debate on September 2, ratifications being 
exchanged on November 8.—Announcement was made on October 14 
that Austria and Hungary had settled the Burgenland controversy 
(cf. last Recorp, p. 82) to the satisfaction of both countries; excep- 
tion to the agreement, which was reached through Italian mediation, 
was later expressed by Hungary, much to the surprise of Austrian 
officialdom. Under the Treaty of Trianon the Burgenland territory 
went to Austria, but when on August 29 Austrian officials attempted 
to take possession of the province they were attacked and repulsed 
by Hungarians. The Austrian government thereupon appealed to the 
Allies for authorization to send regular troops to repel the Magyars; 
upon refusal of this request the Austrians withdrew their gendarmes 
from the disputed area, leaving the Allies to deal with the situation. 
After an exchange of notes in which Czechoslovakia collaborated 
with Austria, the Hungarian government in a note to the Allies on 
September 11 denied official responsibility for the Burgenland episode. 
On September 12 Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, in a 
strongly worded communication to the Council of Ambassadors, pro- 
tested against Magyar violence and pointed out the danger to Cen- 
tral Europe of the Burgenland situation. This note was followed on 
September 23 by an Allied ultimatum to the Hungarian government 
demanding evacuation. An offer of the Czechoslovak and Jugoslav 
governments to restore order by military intervention was rejected 
by the Allies largely because Italy believed her interests would be 
menaced by the junction of the two Slav powers. It was at this 
point that Italy undertook mediation. By the terms of the agreement 
reached at Venice (1) Hungary bound herself to clear Bungenland by 
military means, if necessary, and guaranteed this undertaking to the 
Italian government; (2) Austria accepted the plan for a plebiscite 
for Oedenburg, Roboncz, and five or six small neighboring districts; 
(3) should this plebiscite favor Hungary, Austria agreed to renounce 
almost entirely her financial claims against Hungary. Should any 
counterclaim be raised by Austria, the two parties agree to submit 
the question to an arbitrator. As a result of the plebiscite Oeden- 
burg decided in favor of Hungarian sovereignty and was handed over 
to the Hungarian authorities on New Year’s Day.—Ratification of the 
treaty with Czechoslovakia (cf. infra, p. 93) was bitterly opposed by 
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the Pan-Germans, who vehemently declared that the treaty thwarted 
all opportunity for a future union of Austria and Germany. To meet 
this objection the Council passed two modifying resolutions. Article 
I of the treaty bound both states to carry out fully the terms of the 
treaties of St. Germain and Trianon; the Council’s modifying resolu- 
tion added the qualifying clause “subject to Austria’s economic 
capacity”. The second resolution dealt with Article 1V of the treaty 
in which the two states agree not to allow upon their territory any 
political or military organization hostile to the integrity or security 
of the other party. This clause raised the question of the relation of 
Austrian Germans to the German minority in Czechoslovakia. To 
obviate this difficulty the second modifying resolution was adopted, 
to the effect that this clause does not refer to the existence or activi- 
ties of associations having as their object the encouragement of 
nationality and the support of the economic and cultural aims of 
peoples of the same race, but refers only to attempts to overturn the 
existing constitutions by force. Despite these qualifying resolutions, 
so belligerent was the attitude of the opposition that Dr. Schober, 
premier, resigned but was immediately reelected, by 80 votes to 72. 
Dr. Hennet, however, became Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Pre- 
mier assuming the portfolio of Interior.— On May 24 the Schober 
cabinet resigned after the refusal of parliament to vote 120,000,000,000 
crowns for the purpose of increasing salaries of civil servants. It 
was succeeded by a coalition cabinet headed by Ignatius Seipl, leader 
of the Christian Socialist party, as follows: Foreign Affairs, Gruen- 
berger; Commerce, Kraft; War, Vougoin; Justice, Waber; Agricul- 
ture, Buchinger; Interior, Frank; Transportation, Odehnal; Educa- 
tion, Schneider. The portfolios of Interior, Justice and Commerce 
were given to Pan-Germans. Considerable excitement and some 
anxiety have been manifested during the year by the discovery of re- 
actionary plots to overthrow the Republic and restore monarchy. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.—In November the fron- 
tiers of Albania were definitely established by the Council of Ambas- 
sadors and her political entity recognized by the Supreme Council. 
The general line of frontier laid down rectifies the line arranged by 
the London Ambassadorial Conference of 1913 as follows: Albania 
receives the district of Ligne; the Dibra Striga road is given to 
Jugoslavia, also the territorial angle which secures Jugoslavia a 
better position in Prizrend and Podgaritza. Albania is awarded Scu- 
tari, but Jugoslavia is to have the use of its port of Dulcina on the 
Adriatic. In December and again in March attempts to overthrow 
the Tirana government ended in failure. The Catholic Albanians of 
the North (Mirdites) have appealed to the League of Nations and to 
the Allied Powers for protection against the encroachment of the 
Mohammedans. 
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In Bulgaria the High Court called to judge the members of the 
Radoslavoff cabinet and General Gekoff, the former charged with 
having conspired with the dethroned Czar, Ferdinand, to cause the 
nation to enter the Great War on the side of the Central Empires, 
and the latter with having illegally executed the decrees of the said 
conspiracy, convened at Sofia on October 11.—The tragic assassina- 
tion of M. Dimitroff, Minister of War, on October 22 was attributed 
to his manner of enforcing the Treaty of Neuilly and his unfriendly 
attitude toward the agents of Soviet Russia——Official announcement 
has been made that after months of delay, caused by disagreements 
concerning the fulfilment of certain provisions of the Treaty of 
Neuilly, diplomatic relations have been resumed with Jugoslavia.— 
Communal elections resulted in a substantial victory for Premier 
Stamboulinsky, the Agrarian party securing over 13,000 municipal 
council seats out of a total of 26,000, the balance being distributed 
among the Bourgeois and Communist parties. That Bulgaria may 
meet her heavy indemnity bill, the Reparations Commission has taken 
control of the country’s resources and revenues for a two-year 
period. During this time Bulgaria must pay 40,000,000 gold francs 
and 137,000,000 gold francs per year thereafter until the indemnity 
has been fully paid. This action on the part of the Commission is 
bitterly resented by the agrarians who continue their hostile attitude 
toward the bourgeoisie. Indeed, throughout the year bitter contro- 
versies between the two factions were frequent and finally culminated 
in the shooting of A. L. Grekof, one of the bourgeois leaders. The 
threatened peasant revolution which was currently predicted when 
the Congress of the Agrarian party convened on May 28, failed to 
materialize. 

Events in Greece during the year have centered largely about im- 
perialistic and international affairs. The ambitions of Greece in the 
Near East have not been realized (cf. supra, p. 16), and the Greeks 
and Turks appear to be more embittered toward each other than ever 
before. By an order of Mustapha Kemal, Turkish Nationalist leader, 
issued January 20, all the Greek residents of Konieh were deported 
to Erzerum. Ten days later Kemalist authorities in Samsun arrested 
and put to death 300 Greek civilians. Meanwhile the Turkish authori- 
ties, nominally in power in Constantinople, confiscated large quanti- 
ties of Greek goods, and when Greek consular agents protested they 
were saved from bodily harm only by the prompt intervention of 
British forces. On February 2 Thracian deputies in the Greek Na- 
tional Assembly presented a memorandum to the ministers of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United States asking that Thrace under 
no circumstances be separated from Greece. To the end that Greece 
might retain her present territorial grip along the AZgean and realize 
her aspirations in Asia Minor, Premier Gounaris spent five months 
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in the chancelleries of Western Europe. That, in the opinion of the 
National Assembly, he failed in his purpose was evident from the 
adverse vote which he received on March 10 following his return. 
Out of 355 votes the government mustered only 155, and at once re- 
signed. Failure of M. Stratos, leader of the Reformists, to form a 
new cabinet led to the recall of M. Gounaris, who, after taking the 
portfolio of Justice, reconstructed his ministry as follows: Finance, 
M. Protopapadakis; War, M. Baltadgis; Agriculture, M. Argyros; 
Education, M. Polygenis; Communications, M. Stratigos; National 
Economy, M. Ruffos; Interior, Admiral Goudas; Public Assistance, 
M. Theodorides; Treasury, M. Malah, a Jewish deputy from Saloniki, 
and the first man of that faith to be accorded a ministerial portfolio 
in Greece. The National Assembly expressed confidence in the new 
ministry by a vote of 164 to 86. On April 1, following a heated dis- 
cussion about armistice terms with the Turkish Nationalists, the As- 
sembly again expressed confidence, 163 to 52, the 80 Venizelist mem- 
bers withdrawing while the vote was being taken. But the financial 
and international policies of the government continued to be targets 
of attack and on April 11 the Premier won a vote of confidence by 
the narrow majority of one; the next day he resigned and King 
Constantine again summoned M. Stratos to form a new cabinet. 
Although he succeeded in this task the Assembly by a vote of 170 to 
154 refused to express confidence and on May 18 the new ministry 
resigned. Faced by this dilemma the King again invited M. Gounaris 
to head a new cabinet; this he refused to do but expressed willing- 
ness to cooperate with Stratos in a coalition ministry in which all 
legitimist parties would be represented, the Liberals alone being ex- 
cluded from it. This proposal was accepted by M. Stratos and on 
May 23 the new government was formed under the presidency of M. 
Protopapadakis, former Minister of Finance. In this cabinet M. 
Theotokis retained the War portfolio; M. Gounaris became Minister 
of Justice; M. Stratos, Interior; M. Leonidas, Marine; M. Ladopou- 
los, Finance; Admiral Goudas, National Economy; General Stratigos, 
Communications; M. Polygenis, Education; M. Lycourezos, Treas- 
ury; M. Argyros, Agriculture; M. Theodorides, Public Assistance; 
M. Mercouris, Food; and M. Baltadgis, Foreign Affairs. The Na- 
tional Assembly expressed confidence on May 24 by a vote of 218 to 
30.—The financial blockade from which Greece has suffered since the 
elections of November 14, 1920 (cf. last Recorp, p. 95), has been cir- 
cumvented in part by declaring one-half of the Greek paper currency 
void for any monetary transaction and valid only as a bond bearing 
614% interest and redeemable in 20 years. To do this, all banknotes 
were cut in two, one part, duly specified, being used as currency, 
the other automatically becoming a 20-year interest-bearing bond. 
To facilitate business transactions the National Bank of Greece 
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together with a number of other banks may advance currency paper 
to those who turn in bond paper. All foreigners living abroad and 
holding Greek banknotes are exempt from the operation of the new 
loan; some exceptions are also made in the case of foreigners living 
in Greece. A number of new bonds into which the half-banknotes 
will eventually be converted will be drawn for redemption, at par, 
thrice a year. 

The new Constitution of Jugoslavia was ratified by the Belgrade 
National Assembly on June 29, 1921, by a vate of 233 to 35. It is 
divided into fifteen parts and in some respects closely resembles the 
Serbian Constitution of 1888, which was reenacted in 1903. Part I 
provides for a constitutional, parliamentary, hereditary monarchy 
and designates the name of the state, the coat-of-arms, the flag and 
the official language. Part II is devoted to the rights and duties of 
citizens, a longer space being given to these topics than in any other 
recent constitution. Part III devotes twenty-three sections to social 
and economic regulations such as protection of labor, health, mar- 
riage, insurance against accident, illness, unemployment, incapacita- 
tion, old age and death. The protection and obligation of property 
rights receive special attention. In Part IV the various authorities 
in the state are defined. The powers of the King and provisions re- 
garding the royal family are treated in Part V. Similarly Part VI 
is devoted to the Regency. Part VII provides for a unicameral legis- 
lature chosen by universal suffrage with representation of minorities. 
Regulations for voting as well as for those qualified to sit in the 
national legislature are also included in this part. The administrative 
authority is discussed at length in Part VIII and the judiciary in 
Part IX. Arrangements are made for an independent system of 
courts whose importance in the trial of civil and criminal cases may 
be great, but whose power over other branches of the government 
may be described as practically mil. Part X is devoted to state 
economy where such subjects as taxation, budget and general finan- 
cial control are discussed. Part XI is devoted to the army. In Part 
XII arrangements for amending the constitution according to the 
French model are stipulated. Parts XIII and XIV provide for the 
transfer of authority from the old officials and old organization to the 
new, and for the definite coming into effect of the new constitution.— 
The adoption of repressive measures against the Communists led to 
the assassination of M. Drashkovitch, Minister of Interior, on July 
21.—King Peter, third member of the Karageorgevitch dynasty to 
reign, died on August 16 and was succeeded by Prince Regent Alex- 
ander, who on November 5 took the oath to support the new consti- 
tution. On June 8 the new ruler and Princess Marie, eldest daughter 
of the King and Queen of Rumania, were married at Belgrade. Dif- 
ferences between Radicals and Democrats regarding both internal 
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and foreign policies threatened a cabinet crisis, which was averted, 
however, when President Ribar of the Chamber succeeded in media- 
ting between the two factions. M. Pashitch retained the premier- 
ship but M. Pribitchevitch, Minister of Education, was forced out. 
An American syndicate associated with the Morgan interests has 
completed arrangements with the Jugoslav government for construc- 
tion of a railroad connecting Belgrade with an Adriatic port, either 
on the Dalmatian or the Herzegovina coast. 

As the result of a political feud of long standing between M. 
Averescu and M. Jonescu, a cabinet crisis was precipitated in Rumania. 
After the downfall of the Averescu ministry a new government 
formed by M. Jonescu was soon forced to retire, and in February the 
Liberal party, absent from power since 1919, came into the ascend- 
ency under the leadership of the veteran M. Bratiano, who became 
Minister of Finance. The other portfolios were filled as follows: 
Interior, M. Viatoiano; Foreign Affairs, M. Duca; Industry, M. Sasso; 
Public Instruction and Commerce, M. Angelesco; Agriculture, M. 
Constantinesco; Public Worship and Public Works, M. Banu; Labor, 
M. Marzesco; Justice, M. Floresco; Transport, M. Moscui. The new 
government has undertaken to inaugurate a scheme of thorough- 
going economic reconstruction in the hope that all government waste 
may be eliminated.—The agrarian reforms undertaken last year (cf. 
last Recorp, p. 97) are progressing. Considerable anxiety has been 
manifested by the Rumanians throughout the year concerning the 
attitude of Soviet Russia toward Bessarabia. (Cf. supra, p. 93.) 


BALTIC STATES.—The conclusion of the Finnish-Russian Peace 
treaty (cf. last Recorp, p. 98) failed to establish cordial relations be- 
tween Finland and her Soviet neighbor. The activities of Finnish 
white raiding bands and the Karelian insurrection (cf. infra, p. 117) 
were largely responsible for the continued tension between the two 
countries. The League of Nations, to which Finland referred the 
Karelian question. appointed Poland as arbitrator, charging her with 
the task of finding an adequate solution of the problem. During the 
year two important conferences of the Baltic States were held for 
the purpose of establishing more friendly relations and developing a 
common spirit of cooperation. The first of these, held at Riga in 
October and November, was attended by representatives of Russia, 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Numerous problems affect- 
ing the economic relations of the states represented were discussed. 
Among other things it was agreed that Russia should, before the end 
of the year, negotiate separate commercial treaties on the most- 
favored-nation principle with each of her Baltic neighbors. It was 
further proposed that a financial commission be created to consider 
the possibility of effecting means of closer financial relationship. It 
was also agreed that a permanent Economic Bureau should be estab- 
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lished at Riga for the purpose of carrying out the resolutions of the 
Conference and of developing further plans for joint action. The 
second, and in many respects the more important, of these confer- 
ences, was held at Warsaw during March. On account of strained 
relations with Poland, Lithuania was not represented. A common 
agreement, to be known as the Baltic Alliance and to extend for a 
period of five years, was finally reached. Among other things it 
provides for arbitration of disputes; confirms the present frontiers as 
laid down in existing treaties; common customs, economic, postal, 
railway and consular agreements; and the adoption of a common 
economic policy toward Russia. It also stipulates that no member 
shall make any new treaty inimical to the others. — Failure of Pre- 
mier Vennola and his cabinet to induce the Diet (Eduskunta) of 
Finland to ratify the Baltic Alliance Treaty led to the resignation of 
the entire ministry on May 13. Pending general parliamentary elec- 
tions a temporary government was formed under the leadership of 
Dr. A. K. Cayander.—A German-Finnish commercial treaty was 
signed in Berlin April 22—The Council of the League of Nations on 
January 11 formally undertook to guarantee the neutralization of the 
Aland Islands and to shoulder responsibility of enforcing treaty 
stipulations respecting the islands. Finland is empowered to act in 
defense of the islands if their neutrality is threatened. Axel L. As- 
trom has been named as Finnish Minister to the United States—On 
January 7 Esthonia signed an important commercial treaty with 
France; by its terms France is granted most-favored-nation treatment 
for her exports to Reval, together with a rebate for wines, silks and 
perfumes. France grants Esthonia the minimum tariff for certain 
goods and rebates of from fifteen to sixty per cent on others. The 
Esthonia-Finland Treaty of January 29 provides for reciprocal cus- 
toms preference, which almost amounts to a customs union. —In 
Latvia the Meierowics government has directed its efforts to estab- 
lishing more friendly relations with the neighboring states and im- 
proving the internal conditions of the country. In July a Concordat 
was arranged with the Vatican. During the year the Latvians nego- 
tiated a commercial treaty with France, similar to that between 
France and Esthonia. Over 200,000 Lettish refugees have been repa- 
triated from Russia.—In Lithuania a new coalition cabinet of Demo- 
crats and Christian Democrats, headed by M. Galvanauskas, came 
into office toward the end of January. (Cf. infra: Poland, p. 112, 
Russia, p. 117.) 

BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG. — Parliamentary elections held 
on November 20-28 brought to a close a hard-fought campaign which 
focused on the question of language, national defense, and reduction 
of the period of military service to six months. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, chosen directly, the Catholics returned 80, Socialists 68, 
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Liberals 34, and other parties 5. In the Senate the Catholics are 
represented by 73 members, Socialists 52, and Liberals 28. The elec- 
tions as a whole showed a gain for the Catholic party and a loss to 
the Socialists, while the Liberal representation remained practically 
unchanged. The twenty senators chosen by cooptation are persons 
distinguished for their intellectual, moral and economic services to 
the country. Mme. Marie Spaak-Janson, Socialist senator, is the first 
woman elected to a Belgian parliament. Following the resignation 
of Count de Wiart as premier a new cabinet was organized by M. 
Georges Theunis as follows: M. Georges Theunis, Premier and Min- 
ister of Finance; M. Jaspar (Catholic), Foreign Affairs; M. Masson 
(Liberal), Justice; M. Van de Vyvere (Catholic), Economic Affairs; 
M. Devéze (Liberal), Defense; Viscount Berryer (Catholic), Inte- 
rior; M. Neujean (Liberal), Railways; Baron Ruzette (Catholic), 
Agriculture and Public Works; M. Moyersven (Catholic), Industry 
and Labor; Professor Hubert (Liberal), Sciences and Arts; M. 
Franck (Liberal), Colonies. The new ministry thus included five 
Catholics and five Liberals, the Socialists being unrepresented. The 
new Catholic-Liberal coalition, in which confidence was expressed by 
a vote of 73 to 13, has had a stabilizing effect upon business interests, 
which look to it for the eventual repeal of the paternalistic legislation 
enacted under pressure of the Socialists. — Still staggering under a 
burden of taxation necessitated by interest charges on the national 
debt of 35,000,000,000 francs, with government expenses five times as 
great as before the war, and with the cost of living four and a half 
times the standard of 1913, the country has, nevertheless, made con- 
siderable material progress. Unemployment has steadily decreased. 
yet the unemployment indemnity of five to ten francs a day per 
family still constitutes one of the heaviest drains on the treasury. 
Foreign trade statistics for 1921, as compared with the previous year, 
indicate a falling off of exports and imports, but show a slight im- 
provement in trade balance. Imports decreased from 12,941,765,000 
francs in 1920 to 10,054,583,000 francs in 1921, a decrease of 2,887,- 
182,000 francs, while exports decreased from 8,862,011,000 francs in 
1920 to 7,147,327,000 francs in 1921, a decrease of only 1,714,684,000 
francs. The budget for the current year provides for a total expendi- 
ture of less than 7,500,000,000 francs as compared with 8,500,000,000 
francs in 1921, and nearly 9,500,000,000 francs in 1920. Taxes have 
been so increased that the deficit contemplated for 1922 will be only 
about 1,000,000,000 francs as against 4,000,000,000 francs for 1921 and 
7,000,000,000 for 1920. 

The treaty providing for economic union between Belgium and 
Luxemburg became effective May 1, 1922, following an exchange of 
ratifications on March 6. By this agreement each nation preserves its 
absolute sovereignty and independence; the customs frontier between 
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the two countries is abolished; Luxemburg adopts the Belgian tariff 
schedule on its other frontiers; receipts from customs are to be 
pooled and divided in proportion to population. Henceforth, so far 
as other states are concerned, Belgium and the Grand Duchy consti- 
tute a single entity in economic matters, and future commercial 
treaties will be concluded by Belgium in the name of the Customs 
Union. Luxemburg has very few consular agents in foreign coun- 
tries and, since 1880, the protection of its commercial interests has 
been cared for chiefly by the consular agents of Holland; this duty 
has now been transferred to Belgian consuls. The currency of the 
Grand Duchy will be retired and the Belgian monetary system will 
be extended over Luxemburg. The treaty also provides for the opera- 
tion of the Grand Duchy’s railways, which constitute Belgium’s prin- 
cipal outlet toward Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, Southern Germany, 
Italy and Eastern Europe. Three mixed commissions and a court of 
arbitration are provided to carry out the agreement on an equitable 
basis. 

The Central Industrial Committee formally congratulated M. Jas- 
par, Minister of Finance, for his insistence as to the sacredness of 
private property and his opposition to nationalization at the Genoa 
Conference (cf. supra, p. 11). Belgian investments in Russia total 
$700,000,000; Belgian interests alone own or control 151 Russian in- 
dustrial, mining or manufacturing enterprises including 57 mines and 
metallurgical plants, 16 foundries, 15 plate and window glass estab- 
lishments, and 13 public-utility systems. One-third of Russia’s pig- 
iron, 42% of her sheet-iron and rolled-iron, 75% of her chemical prod- 
ucts, and over 30% of her glass are produced by these Belgian enter- 
prises (cf. supra, International Relations, p. 14). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Despite handicaps, Czechoslovakia has 
continued her policy of strengthening her position in Central Europe. 
To this end she entered into an alliance with Rumania in order to 
secure protection against any aggressive act on the part of Hungary. 
Late in August she signed a military compact with Jugoslavia pro- 
viding means for executing and defending their treaty of alliance (cf. 
last Recorp, p. 6). With Poland she concluded both a commercial 
treaty and a political agreement; the latter is directed against no 
third country, and is merely a sanction of the friendly relations exist- 
ing between the two contracting parties, but at the same time it 
expressly stipulates the determination of both countries to resist 
Habsburg restoration anywhere and under any circumstances. With 
Austria she likewise concluded a five-year agreement, paving the way 
for a mutual policy of friendship and cooperation, and guaranteeing 
mutual support in maintenance of the peace treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon. On June 5 a provisional treaty with Soviet Russia 
and Ukrainia was signed at Prague; the text contains a declaration 
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of mutual neutrality and a diplomatic and consular arrangement. 
The questions of de jure recognition and legal revindication of prop- 
erty of Czechoslovak citizens in Russia were reserved for future de- 
cision——The Federation of Trade Unions in its annual report stated 
that in the year 1920 its total membership amounted to 822,561 per- 
sons, an increase of 94,056 over the preceding year.—Within the year 
the government signed an agreement with the Franco-American 
Standard Oil Company granting to it a monopoly for prospecting, 
well-sinking and, subject to certain restrictions, a trading concession 
for thirty years—President Masaryk issued an amnesty setting at 
liberty practically all the Communist agitators and their foilowers 
who were jailed for participating in the abortive uprising and general 
strike of December, 1920 (cf. last Recorp, p. 88). (Cf. supra, Austria, 
p. 85; infra, Hungary, p. 104.) 

FRANCE.—National security, disarmament, reparations, economic 
and social problems, and matters of foreign policy have occupied the 
foreground in French political life during the period under review. 
The French believe that the best guarantee for their security lies in 
military preparation. President Millerand, at a naval celebration at 
Havre on July 25, declared that on land and sea alike France desired 
only to secure her future safety, and that a strong fleet as well as a 
strong army was necessary for her national safety. M. Briand, on 
the eve of the Washington Conference, declared in strongest terms 
that France could never disarm unless she received absolute guar- 
antees of protection for the future. At the Disarmament Conference 
he expressed the same view (cf. supra, p. 5). In advocating the pas- 
sage of the new French army bill, providing for an army of 630,000 
effectives, M. Poincaré, shortly after he became Premier, declared that 
for reasons of defense France must be a “military power, but not 
militarist ”. In connection with the reorganization of the army, the 
Chamber of Deputies by a large majority provided for the calling up 
of the 1922 class in May and November, thus making it possible to 
introduce a new system of eighteen months’ service by 1923. On 
December 9 the Chamber unanimously adopted a measure providing 
for the building of three light cruisers, six destroyers, twelve torpedo 
boats and twelve submarines between 1922 and 1925, the total expense 
being estimated at 755,000,000 francs. That national security by 
armaments is financially embarrassing to France is evident from the 
official statement that the annual expenditure for her army and navy 
totals 4,500,000,000 francs, while her budget at the same time shows a 
deficit of over 2,000,000,000 francs. 

Intense excitement was occasioned in French political circles when 
on January 12 a ministerial crisis was precipitated. For months the 
Briand government had been the storm-center of bitter nationalist 
attacks; so severe was the criticism that before consenting to head 
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the French delegation to the Washington Conference, the Premier 
had demanded that the Chamber express confidence, which it did by 
a vote of 391 to 188. On his return from the Conference he found a 
number of interpellations awaiting him in both Houses; those in the 
Chamber were postponed in order not to interfere with the debate 
on the budget. A small group in the Senate, however, insisted on a 
public statement, and in reply to their demand the Premier reviewed 
his policy at length, concluding his remarks with an eloquent plea 
for the continuance of the Entente. On December 6 both Houses 
expressed confidence, the Senate by a vote of 249 to 12, the Chamber 
by 460 to 100. The Cannes Conference followed (cf. supra, p. 9) 
and the report soon circulated that in return for the Franco-British 
treaty M. Briand had made certain concessions on reparations and 
was yielding to the British demand for leniency toward Germany 
and for resumption of relations with Russia. The opposition press 
seized the opportunity to make a bitter onslaught on the govern- 
ment, and the Senate Commission for Foreign Affairs on January I1 
sent a warning telegram embodying a resolution adopted unanimously 
by 25 senators, declaring that no reductions in reparations should be 
made, and that the Franco-British compact should, above all else, 
confirm the guarantees, the methods of execution, and the securities 
then held by France under the Versailles Treaty. Objection was 
also made to French participation in the proposed Genoa Conference, 
to which both Germany and Soviet Russia were to be invited, unless 
all French rights were previously guaranteed. So violent was the 
feeling that finally President Millerand urged the Premier to return 
immediately to Paris. M. Briand hastened home, met with his cabi- 
net, and then appeared before the Chamber to defend his course of 
action and his policies. The resounding applause following his power- 
ful address, in which he challenged his opponents, had scarcely ceased 
before he abruptly announced his resignation and that of his min- 
istry. The task of forming a new government was assumed by M. 
Poincaré, former president, ardent nationalist, and arch-enemy of 
Briand. Taking the portfolio of foreign affairs, he associated with 
him M. Barthou as Minister of Justice; M. Maginot, War and Pen- 
sions; M. Raiberti, Marine; Count de Lasteyrie, Finance; M. Mau- 
noury, Interior; M. Bérard, Education; M. Le Trocquer, Public 
Works; M. Chéron, Agriculture; M. Sarraut, Colonies; M. Reibel, Lib- 
erated Regions; M. Peyronnet, Labor; M. Diot, Commerce, M. Strauss, 
Health. Of the new cabinet, made up wholly of members of the 
Right, five served under Briand while four have never held public 
office before. In announcing his program, the new Premier declared 
that France would remain on the Rhine until Germany had paid her 
reparations, restored the devastated provinces, and fulfilled the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in respect to disarmament, punishment of war crimi- 
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nals, and other provisions. He further declared himself in favor of 
the projected Anglo-French alliance, but made it clear that France 
would not be represented at the Genoa Conference unless she re- 
ceived very definite guarantees respecting Germany and Russia (cf. 
supra, p. 10). On January 19 the Chamber by a vote of 472 to 107 
expressed confidence. In restating his policy before the Chamber of 
Deputies on April 1, just prior to the opening of the Conference, M. 
Poincaré emphasized particularly the French demands regarding 
Russia, and insisted that the Conference must adhere to the Versailles 
Treaty in so far as Germany was concerned. The Chamber voted to 
sustain him 484 to 78. Replying in the Chamber on June 1 to inter- 
pellations on his foreign policy, the Premier declared that France 
could not forever be dragged at England’s tail, and if the Entente 
were to endure, France must be treated as an equal. France, he said, 
did not desire to act alone against Germany to compel enforcement 
of the Versailles Treaty, but could do so if necessary. ‘“ Dangerous 
attempts”, he further asserted, were being made to cut down claims 
on Germany. To prevent such action, he stated that he had forbidden 
M. Du Bois, the French representative on the Reparations Commis- 
sion, to consent to any reduction of the French claims. At the same 
session the Socialist deputies, under the leadership of M. Herriot 
and M. Moutet, savagely attacked the government’s policy toward 
Russia; riot ensued, but when order was restored the Chamber ex- 
pressed confidence by a vote of 484 to 100.—The appearance of the 
Premier and M. Sarraut, Minister for the Colonies, before the joint 
Foreign Affairs and Army and Navy Commissions on March 17 re- 
sulted in a stormy sesion. M. Sarraut vigorously defended the French 
delegation at Washington and expressed satisfaction with the results 
of that conference in so far as France was concerned. The Premier, 
though guarded in his statements, expressed little enthusiasm for the 
work done by ex-Premier Briand, and when challenged by M. André 
Tardieu, who declared that France had been humiliated in being ex- 
cluded from the early deliberations leading up to the Four-Power 
Treaty (cf. supra, p. 2), replied that he was not the sponsor for the 
French delegation nor was he responsible for either its membership 
or its policies. He stated, however, that “ France shall never attend 
another conference where she will not be treated on the same footing 
with other countries” —A lull came when Parliament adjourned on 
April 8. It was of short duration, however, for no sooner had it re- 
assembled on May 23 than the Premier and his policies became 
targets for attack. Indeed, no less than twelve interpellations on 
various matters of government policy, including German reparations, 
the military bill, the Entente with England, and the attitude of France 
at Genoa, filled the agenda to overflowing. On May 26 Albert Favre, 
one of the leaders of the hitherto friendly Radical Socialist party, 
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not only denounced the Premier’s German policy, but vehemently 
declared that he had deliberately striven for the failure of the Genoa 
Conference. On June 1 M. Poincaré ably defended himself against 
these and other charges, but on the following day riotous scenes 
occurred in the Chamber and a pitched battle was narrowly averted 
when, in discussing the Russian question, the Radical Socialists rose 
en masse to attack the parties of the Right. Amidst these stormy 
scenes the Premier’s policy was approved by the overwhelming 
majority of 484 to 100. 

In submitting his report on the French budget for 1922, M. Dou- 
mer, Minister of Finance in the Briand Cabinet, placed the financial 
disaster due to the war at 240,000,000,000 francs. The total debt, 
which in 1914 amounted approximately to 27 milliard francs, is now 
264,341,000,000 francs. Of this amount about 35,000,000,000 francs is 
owed abroad, over 15,000,000,000 francs being due to the United 
States. The budget, as approved by the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 14, provides for an expenditure of 25,140,000,000 francs 
with receipts of 24,327,000,000 francs. The budget could be balanced, 
M. Doumer asserted, by drastically cutting down government waste 
and expense and by increasing certain taxes. The income tax, from 
which the government hoped to receive considerable revenue, has 
thus far proved to be a disappointment; in 1919 only half a million 
people declared their income, and in 1920 the number was slightly 
increased. During the last fiscal year the number again fell off to 
500,000, of which a half returned figures so small as to be insignificant 
for revenue purposes. On February 19 the Minister of Finance 
issued an edict declaring that unless delinquents paid their obliga- 
tions after three months’ notice they would be subject to garnishee 
proceedings. It was discovered that 200,000 persons had failed to 
make returns.—On May 17 the American War Debt Funding Com- 
mission was informed by the French government that it was ready to 
send a special mission to America to confer regarding payment of 
its debt. The American government on June 1 replied that it was 
ready to receive such a mission and Jean Parmentier, Administrator 
of the Ministry of Finance, was selected to head the mission. The 
French war debt on May 15 totaled $3,340,857,593 of principal and 
$430,000,000 of accumulated interest as contrasted with Great Britain’s 
debt of $4,135,818,358 principal and $611,000,000 interest. Officials at 
Washington expressed the opinion that France would make no im- 
mediate payment on account but would arrange terms for future pay- 
ments when funds became available. 

The resignation of M. Berthelot as Secretary of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, the result of allegations that he had abused his 
official position in the matter of the Banque Industrielle de Chine 
which had suspended payments in June, caused a mild sensation in 
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political circles during December. A decree of March 17 suspends 
the late Secretary from his duties as an ambassador for a ten-year 
period without remuneration.— By the adoption of a resolution by 
the Chamber the government has been authorized to negotiate with 
the Chinese government for the assignment of the French instal- 
ments of the Boxer indemnity for the purpose of refloating the 
Banque and bolstering up the material and moral interests of France 
in the Far East.— Great political and commercial importance was 
attached to President Millerand’s tour of the French African colonies 
which began on April 6. The purpose of the tour, it was announced, 
was to pay tribute to the Moroccan and Algerian soldiers who fought 
in French ranks in the World War, and to encourage the develop- 
ment of the numerous French projects which are springing up every- 
where. These include improved ports, new railroad lines, modern 
highways, construction of public edifices, and numerous agricultural 
and mining enterprises. The visit was slightly marred by tribal up- 
risings and nationalist demonstrations, particularly in Tunis. Con- 
siderable alarm has been manifested in government circles on account 
of the prevailing unrest in Syria and the serious anti-French demon- 
strations which occurred during April and May in Damascus, Homs, 
Hamma, Aleppo, and other Syrian centers. Dr. Shahbander, the 
Ghandi of Syria, and other leaders have been imprisoned. Thus far 
General Gouraud, the French High Commissioner, has failed to re- 
gain the confidence of the people and order is being maintained by 


force of troops. The Syrians desire to govern themselves and charge 


France with bad faith as a mandatary trustee. 
According to the census of 1921 the population increased last year 
only one-third as fast as that of Germany. The total population of 
37,000,000 the French hope to increase by a system of marriage and 
birth bonuses. To this end a nation-wide employers’ association has 
been formed to which each employer contributes in proportion to 
the number of his employees. From the association fund every mar- 
ried man receives on the average two francs per day in addition to 
his wages and two francs per day for every child. The average daily 
wage of the French workingman is twenty francs and the bonus 
amounts to a 10% increase for married men.—On July 7 the Senate 
voted a credit of 10,000,000 francs for relief of the unemployed. The 
government has also taken active measures to fight tuberculosis, to 
aid in infant relief, and to encourage marriage by legislative action.— 
The foundation stone of the new Rheims Library was laid on July 21. 
The funds were donated by the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace. The presentation was made by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the Foundation.—By a vote of 92 to 3 the Council 
of the French Labor Federation on February 14 expressed confidence 
in M. Jouhaux, leader of the Moderates.—By the death of ex-Presi- 
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dent Paul Deschanel on April 28 France lost a distinguished historian 
and a member of the French Academy. (Cf. supra, Baltic States, p. 
gI.) 

GERMANY.—The principal events during the year revolved around 
economic problems and the effort of Germany to improve her diplo- 
matic and international status. Despite financial chaos, characterized 
by the rapid depreciation of the mark and the exceedingly high prices 
demanded for foreign raw materials, industry has not only continued 
but has increased the scope of its operations and output. Indeed 
industrial concerns and business men made rapid progress in recover- 
ing their pre-war markets, especially in South America and the Far 
East. Remarkable development has been made during the year in 
rebuilding Germany’s merchant fleet. Hamburg’s shipping traffic in 
July amounted to about 60% of what it was in July, 1913; in other 
harbors it was 75% of its pre-war dimensions. It is estimated that 
at the present rate of building Germany will at the end of five years 
have a merchant fleet equal to that of 1914. One explanation for this 
progress is that the government in paying 12,000,000,000 marks in- 
demnity to shipowners for losses under the Versailles Treaty, stipu- 
lated that 90% of this amount be spent in building new ships in Ger- 
man shipyards, allowing only 10%. to be used in new purchases, the 
buying back of ships, or the chartering of foreign vessels —Although 
the cost of living increased, it was estimated in official circles that 
not more than 100,000 persons were drawing unemployment benefits 
on November I as against 742,000 the previous June. On May 7 it 
was Officially announced that only 12 out of every 1,000 persons were 
unemployed. The great Krupp works at Essen, now completely dis- 
armed and demilitarized, are employing 5,000 more men than in 1913; 
the giant gun lathes are turning out nitrate tubes; locomotives, agri- 
cultural machinery, cash registers, motor trucks, steel freight cars 
and railroad signaling apparatus also are being manufactured on a 
large scale. 

The problem of securing adequate revenue for reparations (cf. 
supra, p. 14) and for financing the government proved to be an ex- 
tremely difficult one. The taxation program submitted to the Reich- 
stag early in July called for the raising of about 80,000,000,000 paper 
marks. In an attempt to satisfy both the Right and the Left, the plan 
provided that half the amount should be raised by direct taxation 
and half by indirect levies. So rapid was the decline of the mark, 
however, that by November 1 the budget estimates and taxation 
plans were almost completely upset. It was calculated that an addi- 
tional 30,000,000,000 marks would have to be added to the yearly 
expenses of the government in order to cover the twenty per cent 
promised increase in wages to all state employees including railroad 
men. It was at this juncture that the National Association of German 
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Industrialists, dominated by Hugo Stinnes, offered to place at the 
disposal of the government foreign credits to the amount of 1,500,- 
000,000 gold marks on condition that the Cabinet agree to certain 
so-called governmental economies such as sale of the railroads, tele- 
graph lines and other public utilities to private investors, abolition 
of the eight-hour day, and consultation wih private interests in for- 
mulating tax measures. The socialist and radical press immediately 
warned the government against being dictated to by capitalistic in- 
terests. Negotiations were subsequently broken off by the Associa- 
tion on the ground that the economic losses in Upper Silesia would 
make it impossible to raise the proposed credits. On December 12 
the Federal Council voted to increase postal, telephone, telegraph and 
railroad rates 2000% above pre-war levels. At the same time the 
National Economic Council approved a national credit association 
giving the government power to impose credit on all trades and in- 
dustries. The budget as introduced in the Reichstag on January 30 
provided for a revenue of 103,200,000,000 marks and expenditures of 
86,700,000,000. The surplus of 16,500,000,000 marks was to be used 
for reparations. The estimated deficit was placed at 183 milliards of 
paper marks, of which 171 milliards was charged to reparations. The 
revised tax plan, submitted by Chancellor Wirth on January 26, pro- 
vided for a compulsory loan of one billion gold marks, bearing no 
interest, for three years to cover the 1922 budget expenses except 
posts and railways; no tax on post-war profits; a 40% increase in coal 
duty, and sugar duty raised to 50 marks; an increase of 1% to 2% per 
100 kilograms on sales. These new taxes, it was estimated, would 
increase the receipts by 45,000,000,000 marks. 

Although the existing form of government has not been seriously 
threatened by reactionary movements during the greater part of the 
year under review, the assassination of Matthias Erzberger, leader of 
the progressive elements of the Centrist (Christian People’s) Party, 
on August 26, by ex-officers who took part in the notorious Kapp 
coup of March, 1920, caused considerable anxiety in republican circles 
and led to renewed efforts on the part of the government to suppress 
certain reactionary activities. On August 29 President Ebert issued a 
decree prohibiting meetings, demonstrations, processions and publi- 
cation of periodicals if, in the opinion of the authorities, they were 
calculated to promote violent change or abolition of the Constitution 
of the Republic. Fines up to 500,000 marks and jail sentences were 
fixed as penalties for violation of the order. Chancellor Wirth in a 
proclamation declared the government would employ drastic meas- 
ures in checking any anti-Republican movement in the Common- 
wealth. This was followed by an order from Minister of Interior 
Gradenauer temporarily suspending certain extreme nationalist news- 
papers, including the Deutsche Zeitung, the Social-Anzeiger and Der 
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Tag. Another executive order forbade the wearing of army uniforms 
by persons not in active military service; this order, subsequently 
modified to allow the wearing of army regalia by ex-soldiers at 
funerals of their comrades and upon other occasions to be deter- 
mined by the authorities, was issued for the purpose of putting an 
end to the frequent display of war trappings by prominent generals, 
and to prohibit members of the regular army and the security police 
from participating in nationalist demonstrations. By a further order, 
Admiral von Scheer and General von Lettow-Vorbeck were forbidden 
to make speeches in public. The government was warmly defended 
for its stand not only by the Socialists but even by the Communists; 
the reactionaries, on the other hand, were outspoken in their con- 
demnation of the government’s action. The Nationalist party at its 
convention which opened at Munich on September 1 voiced its open 
defiance, ex-Minister of Finance von Helfferich and Dr. Hergt warn- 
ing Chancellor Wirth not to stir up a Nationalist whirlwind; Dr. 
Hergt even went so far as to declare that the Constitution would 
eventually be so changed as to effect the restoration of monarchy. 
In Bavaria the forces of reaction for a time defied Berlin but under 
Socialist pressure yielded, Dr. von Kahr and his entire cabinet re- 
signing on September 12 and being succeeded by a more liberal gov- 
ernment headed by Count Hugo Lerchenfeld. A further warning to 
the Monarchists was seen in the issuance of warrants on October 6 
for the arrest of Dr. Kapp, Colonel Bauer, Major Pabst, General von 
Liittwitz and others, leaders of the Kapp revolt, on charges of high 
treason. On December 21 a five-year prison sentence was insposed 
on Dr. Traugott von Jagow for his part in the threatened revolution. 

The decision of the Council of the League of Nations respecting 
Upper Silesia (cf. supra, p. 18) resulted in intense popular dissatis- 
faction throughout the country and, for a time, weakened the govern- 
ment. Junker and reactionary business interests were especially 
bitter in their attacks. This “outrageous” decision, they declared, 
unmistakably proved that the Chancellor’s conciliatory policy toward 
the Allies and his efforts to meet the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had resulted only in additional insults and impositions by the 
Entente. After vain endeavors to persuade the leaders of the People’s 
Party (representing big business) to support his plan of accepting 
the League’s decision, Chancellor Wirth and his cabinet resigned 
office on October 22. Three days later, after futile efforts to induce 
representatives of the People’s Party to form a new cabinet, Presi- 
dent Ebert requested Dr. Wirth to resume office and organize a new 
government. On October 26 the new cabinet, in large measure a re- 
organization of the old and drawn from the Social Democratic, 
Centrist and Democratic parties, was announced as follows: Chan- 
cellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wirth (Centrist); Vice- 
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Chancellor and Treasury, Gustav Bauer (Social Democrat); Interior, 
Herr Koester (Social Democrat); Defense, Dr. Gessler (Democrat) ; 
Economics, Herr Schmidt (Social Democrat); Agriculture and Food- 
stuffs and Finance ad interim, Herr Hermes (Centrist); Posts and 
Telegraphs, Herr Giesberts (Centrist); Labor, Dr. Henrich Brauns 
(Centrist); Transportation, General Groener (Democrat); Justice, 
Dr. Gustav Radbruch (Social Democrat). The new members were 
Dr. Radbruch and Dr. Koester. The vote of confidence, 230 to 132, 
following announcement of the slate indicated that the government 
could for the time being count upon the Social Democrats, the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, the Centrists and the Democrats for support. 
Neither the Independent Socialists nor the Democrats, however, obli- 
gated themselves to support the new government on all occasions. 
On October 27 Dr. Schiffer, ex-Minister of Justice, was named a 
national commissioner to negotiate with the Poles and the Council 
of the League concerning Upper Silesian conditions. On January 31 
Dr. Walter Rathenau, former Minister of Reconstruction, was named 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs despite the opposition of the National- 
ists—Not only was the entire world shocked but friends of the Re- 
public were filled with deep concern by the assassination of Dr. Wal- 
ter Rathenau, Minister of Foreign Affairs, on June 24. For months 
he had been regarded at home and abroad as the ablest man in the 
Wirth cabinet. The assassination, which was laid at the door of the 
Royalists, followed close upon bitter political and anti-Semitic attacks 
by the Nationalists under the leadership of Dr. Karl Helfferich, who 
the day before the murder had delivered a savage speech against the 
Foreign Minister and his policies. The slain Minister was accorded 
a state funeral in the Reichstag, the first since Bismarck’s; he was 
temporarily succeeded in office by Dr. Haniel von Haimhausen, 
Under Secretary. During the last days of June drastic measures 
were undertaken by the government to prevent a Monarchist coup. 

The expected coalition of the Social Democratic and Independent 
Socialist parties failed to materialize as a result of action taken by 
the former party at its convention held at Goerlitz September 18-25. 
After emphasizing the importance of democracy and social reform, 
the party formally resolved to cooperate with any party that stands 
for the German Republic. This resolution, in a sense a bid for the 
support of the People’s party, naturally alienated the Independent 
Socialists. For some time it has been evident that the latter party is 
dwindling in numbers and influence, its more moderate members 
joining the Social Democrats and its radical element tending to 
unite with the Communists. 

Throughout the year there has been considerable labor unrest, due 
in large measure to the rapid increase in the cost of living. Living 
cost, it is estimated, is 32 times as great as in 1913, while wages have 
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risen 24 times over those of the corresponding year. On February 2 
a strike initiated by subordinate railway employees and engine- 
drivers for a higher wage soon spread to all branches of the service 
and resulted in complete cessation of traffic in northern and western 
Germany. Although the Trade Union Head Committees issued a 
manifesto calling off the strike and condemning the strikers, they 
refused to obey. Among other things they demanded (1) the imme- 
diate revocation of the government order forbidding railway men to 
combine and strike; (2) the withdrawal of certain pending bills re- 
lating to railway finance and working hours; (3) that the government 
open negotiations at once with railway and leading trade unions with 
a view to remodeling and altering wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. Condemning the strike as a revolutionary act, the government 
at once adopted repressive measures, including the confiscation of all 
strike funds, and issued an edict forbidding railway officials to cease 
work under penalty of imprisonment or fine up to 50,000 marks. At 
the end of six days the strike was called off, the government prom- 
ising that disciplinary measures on a large scale or wholesale dis- 
missals would not be resorted to. Two days later in discussing the 
strike at length Chancellor Wirth declared that the issue concerned 
was not the economic question involving hours and wages, but the 
right of civil servants to strike. Civil servants, he said, were part 
of the government and as such must not be allowed to strike. The 
government’s policy was attacked by the Independent Socialists but 
the Reichstag expressed confidence on February 15 by a vote of 220 
to 185, the majority of the Independent Socialists refraining from 
voting. — By recent announcement 700,000 laborers in Germany are 
enrolled in the Farm Workers’ Union as against 8,000 in 1918. Of 
the 12,530,238 persons belonging to labor organizations on January I, 
1921, 7,601,035 were members of the so-called Free Trade Union based 
on Socialistic principles; 750,456 were enrolled in the General Free 
Office Employees League. There were 1,700,000 workers in the 
Christian National unions, and 246,000 in Communist unions. 

The Peace Treaty between the United States and Germany was 
ratified by the Reichstag on September 30 with only a few Com- 
munist deputies voting against it; some of the Extreme Nationalists, 
including Dr. Karl Helfferich, Count von Westarp and General von 
Gallwitz, left the Chamber before the vote was taken. Dr. Otto Wied- 
feldt, the first director of Krupp’s and a man of large business ex- 
perience, was appointed ambassador to the United States—The work 
of disarmament has continued under the supervision of the Inter- 
allied Military Control Commission. On September 15 the Commis- 
sion reported that 102 cannon, 1,000,000 tons of shells, 186 mortars, 
2,852 machine guns, 163,000 rifles, and 90,000,000 small arms and cart- 
ridges still awaited destruction. As a result of the protest by the 
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Commission against the military formation of the Security Police, the 
number of men in each unit was reduced from 121 to 104.—According 
to statistics compiled by General von Altrock the German losses in 
the war were 1,805,555 killed and 4,246,779 wounded out of approxi- 
mately 13,000,000.—General von Falkenhayn, former Minister of War 
and one time Chief of Staff of the German army, died on April 7.— 
Special municipal elections in Berlin on October 16 resulted in a de- 
feat for the Socialist and Communist parties, who polled about 
800,000 votes against 845,000 for their bourgeois opponents. The new 
Board of Aldermen consists of 106 Socialists and Communists and 
116 non-Socialists, a loss of 19 for the parties of the Left. (Cf. supra, 
International Relations, pp. 9-22; Baltic States, p. 91.) 

HUNGARY. — Although the government made repeated efforts 
throughout the year to place Hungary on a secure footing, chaotic 
conditions continued and the country was swept by political storms. 
In July the parliament was thrown into a turmoil when Prince Win- 
dischgraetz charged Count Karolyi with having committed treason- 
able acts during the war. His charges, however, were not substan- 
tiated. Throughout the year the feud between the Legitimists, or 
partisans of the Habsburg restoration, and the Free Electionists, who 
maintain that the Hungarian throne is vacant and should be filled by 
popular election, has continued unabated. Late in October ex-King 
Charles made a second attempt to seize the throne; journeying by 
airplane from Lucerne, Switzerland, he arrived in Oedenburg on Oc- 
tober 22 and an army of 12,000 was immediately placed at his dis- 
posal. After a day’s delay he proceeded toward Budapest. En route 
a cabinet was formed with Stephen Rakovsky, former speaker of the 
National Assembly, as premier, and including Count Julius Andrassy, 
Dr. Gratz and Edmund Beniczky, foremost Karlist leaders in parlia- 
ment. At Raab Charles issued a proclamation to the people an- 
nouncing his return and convoking the old parliament that had been 
dissolved by the revolution of October, 1918. At Budapest the gov- 
ernment, headed by Count Bethlen, the premier, assumed an equivocal 
attitude, apparently awaiting the course of events. Later evidence 
showed that the premier as well as other members of his cabinet had 
encouraged the plans of the ex-monarch. The bourgeoisie, mostly 
Jewish, and the organized workers were prepared to hail Charles as 
a welcome substitute for the terrorism of the Horthy régime, but in 
certain quarters the Habsburg adventure was unmistakably opposed. 
The Little Entente was frankly hostile and at once began to mobilize 
for action. On October 24 the Council of Ambassadors in an ulti- 
matum to Budapest demanded Charles’s deposition and delivery to 
the Allies. Meanwhile Regent Horthy at the head of loyal troops 
decisively defeated Charles in an engagement fought a few miles 
southwest of Budapest. Charles and his wife, Queen Zita, were taken 
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prisoners and the Karlist leaders, including Andrassy, Rakovzky, 
Ostenburg, Count Sigray, Beniczky, Gratz and Prince Windischgraetz, 
were arrested and jailed. Early in November Charles and Zita were 
exiled to the island of Madeira, off the west coast of Africa, the 
Allies having resolved to make a third return to Hungary impossible. 
On April 1 the ex-Emperor died of pneumonia in his island exile. 
Although the Hungarian National Assembly had enacted a measure 
barring the House of Habsburg from the Hungarian throne, a proc- 
lamation issued immediately after the death of Charles and signed 
by eighteen prominent Legitimist leaders, headed by Counts Apponyi 
and Andrassy, announced the succession to the Hungarian throne of 
Prince Otto, eldest son of Charles, and the regency of Queen Zita 
pending Otto’s coming of age. Cardinal Czernoch, the Prince Primate, 
endorsed the proclamation, but the government of Regent Horthy 
took no cognizance of it beyond taking measures to suppress any 
possible Legitimist coup. The frustrated attempt of Charles to regain 
the throne was followed by a cabinet crisis, Count Bethlen and his 
cabinet resigning. Pending the selection of a new cabinet, however, 
the Bethlen government remained in office and after several weeks of 
uncertainty received a promise of support from the leaders of the 
Assembly, thus enabling it to retain its grip. During the winter the 
violent attacks against the Horthy régime continued and on February 
15 a futile attempt was made to assassinate the Regent. The opposi- 
tion to the government was in no way allayed by a new franchise bill 
reducing the electorate by about one-quarter and substituting open 
polling for the secret ballot, thus practically giving the government 
control over the elections. The general election held from May 28 
to June 1 resulted in a large majority for the Horthy-Bethlen régime, 
the majority being composed exclusively of representatives of the 
countryside constituencies. Only three out of the eleven cabinet 
members were reelected. Socialists to the number of about twenty 
were elected for the first time in the history of the country. The 
Legitimists elected a number of representatives, but the Free Elec- 
tionists were practically eliminated.— The government in a memo- 
randum to the Reparations Commission reported that the damages 
suffered under the Rumanian occupation of 1919 amounted to 2,500,- 
000,000 gold francs.—A contract has been concluded between the Hun- 
garian government and a French syndicate for the construction of an 
international free port at Budapest.— The separate peace treaty be- 
tween the United States and Hungary was ratified by the National 
Assembly on December 12. Following the exchange of ratifications 
Count Széchényi, who married Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, was appointed 
Hungarian Minister to the United States. (Cf. supra, Austria, p. 85.) 


IBERIAN STATES.— In Spain ministerial dissension in the Al- 
lende-Salazar cabinet began to manifest itself early in July, and cul- 
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minated in the resignation of Manuel Arguelles, Minister of Finance, 
who insisted that the new tariff, effective on May 19, together with 
certain commercial treaties, had an injurious effect on the interests 
of labor. On July 5 the other members of the cabinet joined Argu- 
elles but after pressure from the King they consented to remain, 
with the exception of the Minister of Finance, whose portfolio was 
immediately taken by Marino Ordonez. Less than a month elapsed 
before Spanish troops were disastrously defeated and Spanish rule in 
Spanish Morocco severely shaken by revolting Moorish tribesmen. 
In the face of this disaster Premier Allende-Salazar resigned office, 
August 10, and three days later the veteran leader Antonio Maura 
formed a new cabinet in which Sefior La Cierva held the War port- 
folio. In his attempt to restore Spanish prestige in Morocco the new 
Minister of War was bitterly opposed by the army juntas (military 
committees), who sought to dictate to and interfere with the opera- 
tions of the army. After weeks of wrangling the cabinet resigned 
on January 11, following the refusal of the King to take action on a 
decree presented by Sefior La Cierva tantamount to dissolution of the 
juntas. National feeling, in so far as it was expressed, strongly 
favored the War Minister and on January 16 the cabinet of Sefior 
Maura was summoned to resume office, which it did upon receiving a 
written statement of submission from the recalcitrant juntas. Con- 
troversy regarding the restoration of constitutional guarantees again 
resulted in a ministerial crisis and on March 7 the Maura govern- 
ment resigned, being succeeded by a new cabinet headed by Sefior 
Guerra, speaker of the Chamber of Deputies. In outlining his pro- 
gram before the Chamber, the Premier stressed the importance of 
pacifying Morocco and promised to do his utmost to restore the con- 
stitutional guarantees which had been suspended three years pre- 
viously. On March 30 the official announcement that the King had 
signed a decree for full and universal restoration met with widespread 
approval. Early in April it was announced that a Liberal coalition 
had been formed from all the Liberal groups except the Romanones 
faction. The coalition program includes constitutional reform, social 
development, reduction in public expenditure and elaboration of a new 
civil and military policy in Morocco. 

Parliamentary elections in Portugal on July 10 gave the govern- 
mental party 65 seats, Democrats 57, Monarchists 5, Catholics 2, and 
other groups 5. When the new Chamber convened on July 25 Pre- 
mier Qutiroz emphasized the importance of economy in administra- 
tion, of reorganizing the public service, and of tax reform to include 
the introduction of an income tax. Towards the last of August, how- 
ever, the Qutiroz government, failing to receive the support of the 
Chamber, resigned and was succeeded by a coalition ministry formed 
by Senhor Antonio Granjo. On October 19 the Premier and Machado 
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dos Santos, founder of the republic, were assassinated by their politi- 
cal adversaries. Senhor Maia Pinto then formed a government, but 
with the dissolution of parliament and the adjournment of elections 
it resigned office. A fourth cabinet headed by Senhor Cunha Leal 
came into power on December 15. It pledged itself to remedy the 
high cost of living, stabilize the government and improve the country’s 
wretched financial condition. The Leal government, however, proved 
to be merely transitory and on February 3 it resigned following a 
Democratic landslide in the elections for a new parliament. A new 
cabinet composed entirely of Democrats and headed by Antonio da 
Silva took office on February 7; it at once took steps to reduce and 
render powerless the national guard from which most of the revolu- 
tionary movement emanated. In the second place it attempted to 
remedy the deplorable state of the republic’s finances. For the first 
time since 1918 a budget was introduced; a loan of £3,000,000 from 
Great Britain, the first loan the republic had ever secured, also indi- 
cated that a serious effort was being made to correct grave economic 
and financial abuses. Meanwhile the Monarchists are confidently 
planning to return to power. 

ITALY.—Following the resignation of the Giolitti government on 
June 27 (cf. last (Recorp, p. 78), Ivanoe Bonomi, who had held succes- 
sively the portfolios of War and Treasury under Giolitti, was sum- 
moned to form a new ministry. By July 5 he had completed his 
slate, five parties being represented, as follows: two Reformist or 
War Socialists, namely the Premier as Minister of Interior and Al- 
berto Beneduce (Labor and Social Economy), controlling 21 seats in 
the Chamber; four Liberal Democrats, namely Marquis della Torretta 
(Foreign Affairs), Bergamasco (Marine), Corbino (Public Instruc- 
tion), and Belotti (Commerce and Industry), with 106 seats; three 
Nitti Liberals, namely Soleri (Finance), Raineri (Liberated Prov- 
inces), and de Nava (Treasury), with 41 seats; three Radicals or 
Social Democrats, namely Gasparotto (War), Girardini (Colonies), 
and Giuffrida (Posts and Telegraphs), with 37 seats; and three Catho- 
lics or Popularists, namely Mauri (Agriculture), Micheli (Public 
Works), and Rodino (Justice), with 107 seats. Neither the Extreme 
Right nor Left was represented in the coalition. The new Premier, 
in outlining his program before the Chamber, declared that Italy 
would scrupulously respect her foreign engagements and that the 
Treaty of Rapallo would be observed to the letter. Economic reforms 
would be carried forward as rapidly as possible; in this connection 
attention would be given to modifying the law on excess profits and 
to rehabilitating the finances. He also promised the disarmament of 
all citizens not legally authorized to bear arms. It was soon evident 
that the new government would depend upon the Right for the exe- 
cution of its foreign policy and upon the Left for the execution of its 
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domestic policy. Although the new ministry received an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence on July 23, it gradually lost its grip. A number 
of factors contributed to its downfall. In the first place, discontent 
was expressed because of the failure of the Italian delegation at 
Washington to have Italy included in the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
or in the projected Anglo-French Treaty. Secondly, the govern- 
ment’s course toward the failure of the Bank of Discount (Banca di 
Sconto). This institution, one of the largest in Italy, suffered such 
heavy losses that it suspended payments on December 29. The gov- 
ernment at once took steps to protect the bank’s creditors, granted a 
limited moratorium and considered remedial measures for aiding 
those industries dependent upon the bank. On January 4, however, it 
was announced that a l&juidating court had decreed the sequestration 
of the private fortunes of the directors of the bank. A third impor- 
tant cause was its alleged pro-Catholic bias. Anti-Catholic groups 
expressed considerable dissatisfaction on account of the half-masting 
of flags on public buildings and the sending of a delegation, headed 
by Minister of Agriculture Mauri, to the Vatican to convey condo- 
lences on the occasion of the death of Pope Benedict XV on Jan- 
uary 22. On the other hand, Catholic groups were alienated by the 
failure of the government to have a eulogy of the late Pope read 
from the tribune of the Chamber as had been promised. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, was the inability of the government to restore 
order and put an end to the revolutionary outbreaks on the part of 
Communists and Fascisti alike. The resignation of Premier Bonomi 
was announced on February 2. After a series of conferences with 
several ex-premiers, including Orlando, Giolitti and Nitti, and a futile 
attempt on the part of Orlando to form a coalition cabinet, the King 
on February 9 summoned Premier Bonomi, whose resignation he had 
not yet accepted, to present himself again before Parliament for a 
vote of confidence. Lack of confidence was expressed on February 17 
by a vote of 295 to 107, the Catholic party and the Reformists alone 
supporting the ministry; both the Right and the Fascisti voted 
solidly against it. 

After a delay of two weeks Signor Luigi Facta, ranked as a pro- 
Giolitti man, succeeded in forming a new cabinet as follows: Interior, 
the Premier; Foreign Affairs, S. Schanzer; Navy, S. de Vito; War, S. 
Amendola; Justice, S. L. Rossi; Treasury, S. Peano; Industry, S. T. 
Rossi; Public Works, S. Riccio; Labor, S. Dello Sbarba; Posts, S. Di 
Cesare (later S. Fulci); Education, S. Anile; Agriculture, S. Bertini; 
Finance, S. Bertone; Colonies, S. Di Scalea; Liberated Provinces, S. 
Ferraris. The Facta cabinet represented a coalition of all the consti- 
tutional groups except the Nationalists and the Fascisti. Faced by 
both internal and external trouble the new government, like its prede- 
cessor, has found its path a thorny one. 
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The bitter struggle waged between the Fascisti and Communists 
throughout the greater part of last year subsided somewhat during 
the first weeks of the Bonomi ministry. The last months of 1921, 
however, witnessed a recrudescence of violence. In November the 
Fascisti definitely constituted themselves a political party, extremely 
national in spirit and principle and pledged to uphold middle-class 
ideals. In domestic affairs they advocate liberty of contract, coopera- 
tion between capital and labor, the establishment of a stabilized class 
of peasant proprietors, the suppression of the free commune, the 
centralization of power, and war upon communism. In international 
affairs they stand for an aggressive foreign policy, the seizure of the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, the annexation of Fiume, the Italian- 
ization of the annexed areas, and the consistent pursuit of an im- 
perialistic policy in the Mediterranean to benefit the agrarian and 
commercial interests of the mother country. A new organization, the 
Arditi del Popolo, composed of extreme Socialists, Communists and 
radical Catholics, and pledged to violent reprisals against the Fascisti, 
has grown rapidly in numbers and in power. In addressing Parlia- 
ment on March 17, Premier Facta announced that the government 
would restore order impartially between the two warring factions. 
It was unjust, he declared, to allow a part of the citizenry to disturb 
the rights of the rest. On the same day it was announced that one 
thousand Fascisti had been arrested and that disorderly Communist 
elements were being apprehended. Despite these efforts on the part 
of the government, trouble still continued between the two factions. 
As the result of serious street fighting in Rome on May 24, twenty- 
one persons were wounded. During the following week members of 
both organizations were killed or wounded in Genoa, Bologna, Trieste, 
Alessandria and Parma. Permits to carry guns were withdrawn in 
both the city and province of Rome and in Florence. In the latter 
city 65,000 Fascisti assembled during the last of May; wire communi- 
cation with the outside world was cut off, and surrounding villages, 
controlled by Socialists and Communists, were bombed or burned 
and Socialist or Communist mayors everywhere forced to resign. 
During June the country seemed to be drifting rapidly toward even 
more widespread civil war. 

The Fascisti on March 3 seized Fiume, reopening what was 
thought to be a settled problem. By the terms of the Treaty of 
Rapallo Fiume was given the status of a free city and by September 7 
the legionaries of d’Annunzio had withdrawn; a month later the 
Constituent Assembly, chosen under the supervision of an Italian 
commissioner, elected Professor Riccardo Zanella president of a pro- 
visional national government by a vote of 57 to 11. At the time the 
minority group, under the leadership of Signor Blasich, declared it 
would continue to fight for annexation to Italy. For months Zanella 
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endeavored to disarm the Fascisti but without success, the Italian 
carabineers being half-hearted in their assistance. The Fiume presi- 
dent then demanded that the Italian government allow the Free State 
to have its own police force. The Fascisti objected and the Nationalist 
press of Rome labeled Zanella as an enemy of Italy. A climax was 
reached when on March 3 the Fascisti stormed the government 
palace, forcing Zanella to surrender and flee the city. The president 
and about two-thirds of the Constituent Assembly took refuge in 
Jugoslavia where they are holding official meetings and from whence 
they have appealed to the Jugoslav premier to intervene and restore 
normal conditions. Meanwhile Signor Schanzer, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on March 19 reiterated the intention of the government to 
uphold the ternis of the Rapallo pact respecting Fiume. He also 
declared that the Italian policy toward Albania would remain un- 
changed except that Italy would ask to be allowed to withdraw the 
Italian detachment at Scutari. After he had outlined the govern- 
ment’s policy toward European peace and the program of economic 
restoration which Italy would pursue, confidence was expressed by a 
vote of 275 to 89. On April 14 Rame officially announced that the 
conversations between Italian and Jugoslav representatives continued 
in a conciliatory spirit, and that an attempt was being made to find a 
solution of the Fiume problem. Within a week following, Zanella, in 
a message to Premier Facta, declared that no agreements could be 
stipulated with respect to Fiume without the approval of its consti- 
tuted government. Pending an adjustment of the difficulty, the city 
is under military control of the Italian army. 

By a Treasury decree of August 23 the United States dollar, and 
not the English pound, will in the future be the Italian standard of 
international payments.—The cost of replacing the war ruin wrought 
in the Asiago and Trentino regions has been placed at 3,000,000,000 
lire at the present rate of exchange. Over 130,000 homes were de- 
stroyed; of these 50,000 have been rebuilt. It is estimated that it will 
require two years to complete the task.—According to figures given 
out by the government Statistics Bureau on April 14, Italy’s popula- 
tion on December 1 totaled 38,835,174 including 1,564,691 persons in 
the redeemed provinces. The increase over the census of 1911, ex- 
cluding the redeemed populations, amounted to 7.5%.—Notwithstand- 
ing Italy’s desperate internal situation, some little attention has been 
devoted to her colonies during the year. In May it was reported that 
the Duke of Abruzzi was giving all his time to the development of 
Italian Somaliland where 7500 acres of land have been prepared for 
the cultivation of cotton, the first crop of which is expected this year; 
13,000 additional acres are being irrigated and prepared for other 
crops. On May 23 it was officially stated that Italy had begun an 
offensive against the Arabs in Tripoli. Local levies supported by a 
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few Italian regiments under command of General Badoglio comprise 
the Italian forces. Bombing airplanes are also being extensively used 
by the Italians. 

On September 30 the Vatican semi-officially declared that it could 
not take the initiative in the settlement of the “Roman question” 
which had been rumored. In reply, the government press observed 
that the Quirinal was quite satisfied with the de facto reconciliation 
brought about during Signor Nitti’s premiership. On February 6 
Cardinal Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, was chosen to succeed Pope 
Benedict XV, who died on January 22. The new Pope, who has 
taken title of Pius XI, is said to favor reconciliation with the Italian 
government. 

NETHERLANDS.—Following the rejection by the Second Cham- 
ber of an essential clause in the new army bill providing for a 
reduction in forces, the Dutch cabinet formally resigned on July 18, 
1921. Actual resignation, however, was postponed and by July 27 
Premier Ruys de Beerenbrouck had reconstructed his ministry by 
naming Burgomaster de Geer of Arnheim as Minister of Finance, and 
M. Van Dyk, former chief of the Typographic Institute, as head of 
the Army and Navy Department.—When parliament reassembled on 
September 20 the Queen, in her speech from the throne, warmly advo- 
cated strengthening the fleet so that Holland’s eastern possessions 
might be adequately protected. The government proposed to confine 
its practical program to the requirements for the next six years; this 
will involve the completion of two cruisers, the building of twelve 
destroyers, ten submarines, two submarine mine-layers, a mother-ship 
for submarines, four scouts, material for the air fleet and the making 
of about 4,000 mines. This curtailed plan, if followed to completion, 
will cost Holland annually approximately $15,000,000. Many Hol- 
landers, especially Socialists and Communists, asserted that Holland 
could ill afford such an expenditure, and that the Four Power Treaty 
negotiated at the Washington Conference (cf. supra, p. 2) rendered 
defense of the neutrality of the Dutch Indies superfluous—Unemploy- 
ment and strikes have been prevalent throughout the year. Business 
interests have been especially insistent that the legislation regulating 
trade and limiting hours and conditions of labor be modified. — Com- 
plete census returns show that the population at the close of 1920 was 
6,926,314.—The Social-Democratic Labor Party at its twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention in December emphasized the importance of continuing 
the struggle for disarmament and nationalization. The party leaders 
did not disguise their readiness and anxiety to secure the active co- 
operation of the Catholic labor organizations; their overtures, how- 
ever, were accorded a scornful reception by the Catholic press. 


POLAND. — Throughout the greater part of the year Poland has 
been engaged in serious disputes with her neighbors, Russia, Lithu- 
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ania and Germany. Alleged failure on the part of Russia to surrender 
certain property and to pay 30,000,000 gold rubles as stipulated in 
the Treaty of Riga (cf. last Recorp, p. 86), brought the two countries 
to the verge of a new war. After a heated exchange of notes, how- 
ever, a supplementary agreement was reached on October 8. By it 
Poland agreed to expel anti-Soviet plotters, and Russia promised to 
return Polish property and pay the sum pledged in the Riga Treaty 
within two weeks. The Soviet authorities in mid-December made 
their first payment in the amount of 50,000,000,000 Polish marks, thus 
giving Poland its first substantial gold reserve. During January and 
February anti-Bolshevist groups in Poland carried on a sort of 
guerilla warfare against Russia. So annoying to the latter did this 
become that early in March M. Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, called upon the Warsaw government to break up these 
organizations. He contended that the Ukrainian General Petlura and 
others were preparing on Polish territory for a Spring attack on 
Russia, and declared that any further violations of the Riga Treaty 
would tend to bring about a resumption of war between Poland and 
Russia. To these charges the Poles entered a general denial. 

The final chapter in the long dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
regarding Vilna (cf. last Recorp, p. 99), was practically terminated 
when on March 24 the Polish Diet voted formally to annex the terri- 
tory over Lithuania’s protest. The Lithuanians insisted upon the 
immediate withdrawal of General Zeligowski, who for many months 
had illegally held the territory. They further proposed that Vilna be 
made an autonomous community, which proposal the Poles energeti- 
cally refused to accept. By resolution of September 24 the Assembly 
of the League of Nations urged the two countries to open new parleys 
with a view to reaching a satisfactory settlement. Finally President 
Pilsudski elaborated a plan providing for the erection of Vilna into 
an independent state to be known as Central or Middle Lithuania. 
The plan also provided for the resignation and withdrawal of Zeli- 
gowski and the holding of new elections in the disputed area. The 
Pilsudski scheme, bitterly opposed by the Polish annexationists, was 
accepted by the Polish Diet but only after President Pilsudski had 
threatened resignation. Toward the end of November Zeligowski 
withdrew, turning over the administration of the district to M. 
Meysztowics, a native of Vilna. Plebiscite elections to determine the 
future of the territory, held January 8, resulted in favor of Poland, 
but the Council of the League of Nations refused to accept the result 
on the ground that the elections had not been held under its super- 
vision. The Lithuanian government on its part declared that irregu- 
larities had occurred and that the election had been stage-managed by 
Poland. Despite the League’s ruling and the Lithuanian charge, the 
Vilna Diet on February 20 unanimously voted for union with Poland. 
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On March 2 Great Britain warned Poland that serious consequences 
to the peace of Europe might follow any attempt at annexation. Ac- 
cordingly on March 3 the demand of the Vilna delegates, that Vilna 
be fully and immediately incorporated, was rejected by the Polish 
cabinet, with the result that the cabinet fell from power, an evidence 
of the strong sentiment in favor of complete and immediate union. 
The formal incorporation of Vilna as Polish territory on April 18 
was followed by an endeavor on the part of the Poles to settle the 
status of the neutral zone between Poland and Lithuania. A request 
from Poland to the Council of the League of Nations that the zone 
be divided was referred to M. Hymans of Belgium. On his recom- 
mendation the Council decided to maintain the military neutrality of 
the zone so far as the keeping and transit of war materials were con- 
cerned, but, with this exception, to establish a provisional line of de- 
marcation in order that legal and judicial administration might be 
facilitated. — The settlement of the Upper Silesian question was, on 
the whole, eminently satisfactory to the Poles (cf. supra, p. 18). On 
August 15 it was officially announced that an agreement had been 
concluded with the Free City of Danzig providing for the abolition 
after April 1 of the customs frontier between the Free City and 
Poland. (Cf. supra, p. 93.) 

A number of important governmental changes occurred during the 
year. After several stormy months of struggle the government of M. 
Witos resigned on September 9. Unable to form a parliamentary 
cabinet, the party leaders resorted to the unprecedented experiment 
of forming an “ Extra-Parliamentary” government. The new min- 
istry, headed by M. Ponikowski, Director of the Warsaw Polytech- 
nical College, was as follows: Foreign Affairs, M. Skirmunt; Finance, 
M. Michalski; Transportation, M. Sikorski; Public Works, M. Naru- 
towicz; War, M. Sosnkowski; Commerce and Industry, M. Stras- 
burger; Agriculture, M. Raczynski; Posts and Telegraphs, M. Stes- 
lowicz; Health, M. Chodzko; Justice, M. Sobolewski; Provisions, M. 
Wyczolkowski; Internal Affairs, M. Downarowicz; Public Welfare, 
M. Darowski; German Poland, Dr. Trzcinski. The new government 
made excellent progress in stabilizing the economic conditions of the 
country and its withdrawal, in connection with the Vilna episode, 
proved to be only temporary, all the former ministers being recalled 
with three exceptions: M. Zagorny-Marynowski became Minister of 
Transportation; M. Ossowski, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
and M. Kamienski, Minister of Internal Affairs. Serious differences 
of opinion within the cabinet itself over the question of procedure to 
be adopted in forthcoming elections for a new and regular parlia- 
ment, together with the feeling that it had completed its task in the 
field of international affairs, led to the resignation of the Ponikowski 
government on June 6. It was succeeded on June 29 by a new gov- 
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ernment headed by Arthur Sliwinski—The new electoral bill provides 
for a parliament to consist of a Lower House of 408 deputies and a 
Senate of 102 members. The state is to be divided into 69 electoral 
districts, each of which will be represented in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by from four to sixteen deputies. The City of Warsaw will be 
allowed sixteen representatives. The ratio of representation will be 
one deputy for every 65,958 inhabitants. 

RUSSIA. — Although Russia has passed through another year of 
famine and uncertainty, the Soviet government still retains control. 
Throughout the year it apparently redoubled its efforts to secure 
recognition of the great Western Powers, not to mention the smaller 
European states. To this end Lenin and other more moderate leaders 
have manifested an increasing tendency to compromise with capital- 
ism.—Owing to protracted drought, lack of seed and the demoraliza- 
tion of the Russian transport service, a famine scourge gripped the 
country during the greater portion of the year. In July it was offi- 
cially reported that a state of famine prevailed in ten provinces in- 
cluding Ufa, Tzaritzan, Saratov, Samara, Sumbirsk, Viatka, Perm, 
Kazan and the northern Caucasus. These provinces, for the most 
part located in the rich and fertile valley of the Volga, were at the 
beginning of the year populated by about 18,000,000 people. Thou- 
sands who sought relief by migrating elsewhere fell victims to cholera 
and typhus as did other thousands who remained behind. To combat 
both famine and pestilence not only did the Executive Committee of 
the Soviets abandon its normal work, but a special Famine Relief 
Commission was created to deal with the twin problems. On July 11 
Archbishop Tikhon, head of the Orthodox Greek Church in Russia, 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and York for food and 
medicine for the famine-stricken area. Two days later a similar 
appeal came from Maxim Gorky on behalf of the millions of his 
countrymen threatened with destruction. Still another appeal was 
sent to United States Secretary of Commerce Hoover asking for 
assistance. In reply Mr. Hoover made it clear that the United States 
was ready to help starving Russia on condition (1) that the Soviet 
government free all Americans confined in Soviet prisons; and (2) 
that the Soviet government officially state to the American Relief 
Administration’s representatives at Riga that help was needed and 
desired, that representatives of the organization be given full liberty 
of movement in Russia, be allowed to organize local committees 
without Soviet interference, be afforded free transportation of sup- 
plies, receive free housing, fuel and equipment, and that rations for 
the sick from the Soviet government must be continued despite the 
importation of food by the American mission. The comr:‘ttee on its 
part promised to distribute aid to all sects and classes impartially 
and to refrain scrupulously from every kind of anti-Soviet propa- 
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ganda. These conditions were accepted by the Russians on August 
19 and the machinery of relief was at once put in operation under the 
supervision of Col. W. H. Haskell. By the end of September 5,000 
tons of food had been shipped into Russia. On December 23 the 
American government appropriated $20,000,000 for Russian relief on 
condition that the Soviet government would expend $10,000,000 for 
the purchase of food and seed supplies in the United States within 90 
days. At Christmas time Colonel Haskell reported that 27,000,000 
Russians were starving. During the winter numerous charitable and 
humanitarian organizations in the United States as well as various 
European National Relief organizations rendered splendid service. 
An International Relief Commission, headed by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
with branches in eighteen countries, aided in saving millions of lives. 
On February 9 the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet gov- 
ernment resolved on the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, for 
the purpose of famine relief. This decision, quite in keeping with 
the advice of Archbishop Yevdokim of Novgorod, was bitterly op- 
posed by most of the higher dignitaries of the Church including 
Archbishop Tikhon, the Patriarch of all Russia. Early in May a 
number of the higher clergy were condemned to death for openly 
opposing the government’s action. Charged by the government and 
several of his fellow priests with favoring counter-revolutionary agi- 
tation, Tikhon, the Patriarch, was forced to resign on May 17. The 
circumstances of his resignation brought forth a protest from the 
Vatican to the Moscow government on May 26, and a few days later 
British ecclesiastical authorities also sent a telegram of protest to 
Premier Lenin. In its reply under date of June 7 the Soviet govern- 
ment declared that the British Church plea for Tikhon was dictated 
by a “narrow caste”, and frankly stated that the former patriarch 
together with other ecclesiastics would be prosecuted for having re- 
sisted measures aimed to save the lives of millions. It further de- 
clared that the majority of the Russian clergy favored the Soviet 
policy and that Tikhon and other opponents had “always worked 
hand in hand with czardom and the nobility ”—Meanwhile, although 
the famine continued, conditions were much improved. In April 
Secretary Hoover advised President Harding that possibly a portion 
of the $20,000,000 congressional appropriation would not be needed. 
On the other hand, Dr. Nansen of the International Relief organiza- 
tion, late in April, declared that Mr. Hoover was far too optimistic 
and that while conditions had improved in the Volga area they were 
worse in South Russia and Crimea; Dr. Nansen estimated that 5,000,- 
ooo Russians would perish before the next harvest. Cannibalism, he 
declared, was on the increase in Samara and the Tartar Republic. 
The American Relief Administration announced on May 28 that it 
still had 85,000 relief workers employed in Russia; approximately 
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$55,000,000 worth of supplies had been distributed, including 650,000 
tons or 92 shiploads. Continuation of American relief will be largely 
determined by Edgar Rickard, Director General of the American 
Relief Administration, who sailed for Russia on May 18 for the pur- 
pose of investigating conditions including the prospects and results 
of the harvest. 

Soviet economic policy has undergone considerable modification. 
The system of forcible requisitioning of the peasants’ surplus has 
been abandoned. Factories, though still nominally state-owned, have 
been opened under private management; a modified form of private 
trade has been established and foreign concessionaires have been 
allowed to import machinery and supplies and to export produce or 
manufactured goods. The cooperative societies, which have devel- 
oped rapidly both in numbers and in power under Soviet rule, have 
not only been liberated from government control, but have been in- 
creasingly utilized as a trading medium by the Soviet authorities. 
Of these cooperative societies the Consumers’ Unions are by far the 
most important; they enjoy self-government, elect their management 
from their own number, and exert a powerful influence in develop- 
ing local industries and stimulating economic activity. In the manu- 
facturing and mining industries trust organizations are beginning to 
appear. To facilitate foreign trade a new state bank, which pays 
interest on accounts and makes loans to private individuals and cor- 
porations, has been opened in Moscow. During the year the govern- 
ment also undertook to stabilize the currency, reform the system 
of taxation and adopt a more scientific budget. Soviet leaders like 
Lenin, Tchitcherin, Krassin and Leo Kamenev, while avowing that 
the fundamental ideas of the Soviet remain the same, frankly confess 
that the compromise with capitalism is a matter of expediency. 

The Congress of the Third International which opened at Moscow 
on June 19, 1921, adjourned on July 20 after reelecting M. Zinoviev 
as chairman of the executive committee. In contrast with the First 
and Second Congresses, the speeches and resolutions showed a de- 
cided tendency away from extreme radicalism. In advocating that 
the Communist party proceed with caution, the leaders admitted that 
the much-desired world revolution was progressing slowly. In this 
same connection Kamenev, head of the Moscow Soviet, on September 
23 declared that Russia now realized that it was impossible to re- 
fashion society at one stroke; he further declared that the Bolsheviki 
during the last four years would never have adopted extreme meas- 
ures had it not been that war conditions, both civil and foreign, 
compelled iron discipline to preserve the Soviets’ existence. 

At the Ninth All-Russian Soviet Congress, held in Moscow De- 
cember 23 to January 4, a new Central Executive Committee was 
chosen embracing representatives from all the autonomous republics 
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hitherto unrepresented. As was expected, Lenin was reappointed 
President of the Council of the People’s Commissars. Lenin recon- 
structed his cabinet as follows: President of the Council, Lenin; 
First Vice-President, Rykov; Second Vice-President, Tsurnpoff; Edu- 
cation, Lunacharsky; Foreign Trade, Krassin; Finance, Karestinsky; 
National Minorities, Stalin; Labor, Schmidt; Food, Brukhanoff; De- 
fense, Trotzky; Communication and Interior, Djerjinsky; Posts and 
Telegraphs, Dovnalevsky; Health, Semashko; Foreign Affairs, Tchit- 
cherin; Justice, Kursky; Agriculture, Yakovenko. All members of 
the cabinet are Right Wing Communists and followers of Lenin. 
Russia, declared Lenin, must adopt a new economic policy in order 
that home production might be encouraged and foreign trade stimu- 
lated. It was further announced that the power of the dreaded All- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission had been curtailed; that hence- 
forth it would be under the Department of Interior and its future 
activities would be limited to matters purely political, The imme- 
diate restoration of the habeas corpus law was decreed and provision 
made that all accused persons should enjoy trial within a period of 
two months after arrest. At the session of December 29 Trotzky 
took occasion to denounce the Washington Conference, one of the 
first consequences of which, he declared, would be an attack by Japan 
on the Far Eastern Republic. 

During November and the first weeks of December the government 
was confronted with two uprisings: the first of these occurred in East 
Karelia, a region mainly populated with Finns but left under Russian 
administration by the terms of the Finno-Russian or Dorpat Treaty 
(cf. last Recorp, p. 98). The Karelians set up and for more than a 
month maintained an independent government. Early in February, 
however, the insurrectionists were decisively beaten and the revolt 
crushed. The Karelians asserted that the insurrection was caused by 
the failure of Moscow to observe the Soviet guarantee for full 
autonomy for East Karelia under the protocol of the Dorpat Treaty. 
The second uprising, nationalistic in character, took place in the 
Ukraine, but was easily stamped out—On September 26 the Russian 
Foreign Office, in a note to Great Britain, emphatically asserted that 
the British charges of Russian anti-British propaganda in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia were based on forgeries. To this state- 
ment Lord Curzon, on November 15, made a categorical denial.— 
Following a vitriolic attack by United States Senator Borah, ques- 
tioning his conduct, Boris Bakmeteff, who came to the United States 
in 1917 as head of the Russian War Mission sent by the Kerensky 
government, and who had been the officially recognized Russian 
ambassador at Washington since then, submitted his resignation to 
Secretary Hughes on June 4. The American State Department offi- 
cially denied that M. Bakmeteff had misappropriated any moneys 
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under his control as representative of Russian interests in the United 
States, this being the import of the charges against him.—During the 
year commercial treaties have been concluded with a number of 
European states (cf. International Relations, pp. 9-14; Baltic States, 
pp. 90-91; Czechoslovakia, p. 93; Poland, p. 112; Japan, p. 122). 

THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES.—In Denmark general industrial 
depression, due in part to German competition, was followed by the 
greatest labor struggle in the history of the country. Trouble began 
early in January when employers attempted to cut wages 20% and 
lengthen the working day. A general lockout, affecting 150,000 men, 
followed and a settlement was not reached until April 7.—In May 
both chambers of the Rigsdag ratified the Danish-German Treaty 
establishing a new frontier line across Slesvig and settling related 
questions thereto. Foreign Minister Scavenius stated that, even 
though Denmark obtained less than it desired, the treaty formed the 
basis for the future development of neighborly relations. All politi- 
cal parties approved the government’s attitude. The government 
proposed to reduce Denmark’s military personnel and expenditure by 
reducing the annual contingents from 11,500 to 6,700 men, and the 
annual training period to a fortnight for infantry and two months 
for cavalry. Danish military expenditures will thus be reduced from 
63,000,000 to 43,000,000 kroner annually. Compulsory service, how- 
ever, is to be retained——The Autonomous party, one of the two po- 
litical groups of the Faroe Islands, demands that the islands be put 
upon an equal political footing with Iceland. 

In September Norway enacted a law providing for limited prohibi- 
tion; importation of liquors or wines containing more than 14% of 
alcohol is prohibited; great difficulty has been experienced in en- 
forcing the act.—As a result of the parliamentary elections (Storting) 
held on October 24 the parties of the Left retained their hold on the 
government. The Socialists elected 8 as against 17 at the previous 
general election, Communists 29 as against none, Labor 2 as against 
3, Radicals 38 as against 52, Agrarians 17 as against 3, Right and 
Liberals 56 as against 51. The annual report of the Norwegian Labor 
Party showed a loss of 41,000 members, due to the defeat in June, 
1921, of an ill-advised general strike. This loss was one-third of the 
party’s strength—A new compulsory arbitration law marks the cul- 
mination of a series of efforts to rid Norwegian industry of the strike 
menace. The law empowers the government, in cases where dis- 
putes between labor and capital endanger public interests, to decide 
that an arbitration court shall pass judgment on the conflict, and 
forbids cessation of work because of the dispute. The arbitration 
court consists of five members of whom the labor organizations ap- 
point one, the employers’ associations one, and the government three 
including the chairman. The judgment, passed by simple majority, 
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is binding, but not for a period longer than two years without consent 
of the parties. Illegal stoppage of work is punishable with fines up 
to about $6,750. The Conservatives voted against the measure but 
the Communists, Socialists and Agrarians passed it by their com- 
bined efforts. The Radicals, while opposed to it in principle, voted 
for it in order to avoid a ministerial crisis. The law is enacted for 
one year only. 

As a result of elections held in Sweden in September for the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag, the Social Democratic party, under 
the leadership of Hjalmar Branting, won an overwhelming victory, 
the political pendulum thus swinging sharply from the Right to the 
Left. The new laws enfranchising women, removing the tax require- 
ment for voters, and lowering the voting age to 23 years, greatly en- 
larged the electorate and gave it opportunity to express its political 
desires. The prospect of a Socialist régime had a depressing effect 
upon business. Following the election and resignation early in Octo- 
ber of the von Sydow cabinet, a new ministry was constituted as fol- 
lows: Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Branting; Justice, 
Ackerman; Defense, Hansson; Finance, Thorsson; Interior, Lind- 
quist; Commerce, Orne; Public Works, Svensson; Culture, Slosson; 
Agriculture, Linders. Hansson, Thorsson and Svensson served in the 
former Branting cabinet (cf. last Recorp, p. 99). The Riksdag on May 
31, by a vote of 105 to o4 in the Second Chamber and 81 to 47 in the 
First Chamber, refused to ratify a long-pending commercial treaty 
with Soviet Russia largely because it was felt that the treaty did not 
sufficiently safeguard Sweden’s economic and political rights. — Con- 
siderable unemployment prevailed during the year under review. A 
lumber-mill lockout, affecting 24,000 men, was terminated on May 109. 
The agreement signed by both parties to the controversy called for a 
33% wage reduction below that of last year. 
“SWITZERLAND. — By 154 votes out of 163 M. Robert Haab was 
chosen by the Federal Assembly to succeed M. Motta as President of 
the Confederation—The Federal Council by a vote of 7 to 2 ratified 
the convention with France concerning the free border zones as pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Versailles. — Business, especially the lace in- 
dustry, has suffered during the year under review. 


Vil. ASIA AND AFRICA 


CHINA.—Throughout the year China continued to struggle in the 
mire of civil war, financial chaos and economic distress. Internecine 
strife centered around three important Chinese personages: Generals 
Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, and Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. General Chang 
‘Tso-lin first came into prominence as a bandit leader, then rose 
rapidly to the rank of a Tuchun or Military Governor, and at the 
opening of the year was Inspector-General of Northern Manchuria 
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with headquarters at Mukden. On December 14 Chang arrived in 
Pekin with the idea of seizing control of the government; on the 
25th he virtually forced the cabinet, headed by Ching Yun-Peng, to 
resign in favor of a ministry picked by himself and led by the notor- 
ious Liang Shi-Yi. This move was at once opposed by the Canton 
government of Sun Yat-Sen, who ordered the arrest of Premier 
Liang as a traitor; Sun Yat-Sen, however, was powerless to act. But 
in South Central China General Wu Pei-fu, Tuchun and Inspector- 
General of the industrial provinces of Hunan and Hupeh, openly 
charged the new cabinet with being pro-Japanese and in an ultimatum 
demanded its immediate withdrawal. After some delay Liang, fear- 
ful of Wu’s threats to march on both Pekin and Mukden, retired 
provisionally on “sick leave”. Tsu Chu-Chi became Acting Premier 
and Dr. Yen Foreign Minister. Wu’s action angered the Manchurian 
dictator, Chang, and he at once began to prepare for hostilities. 
First he formed an alliance with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. Sun, as noted, 
was at first opposed to Chang and his dictatorship at Pekin, and 
even made overtures to Wu for an alliance against the Manchurian 
leader. Failing in this, Sun and Chang settled their differences and 
joined hands against Wu and the Peking government. By the middle 
of April Chang was advancing southward and on the 26th fighting 
began southwest of Peking. By May 6 Chang had been defeated; 
orders were issued on that date by President Hsu dismissing Chang 
as Inspector-General of Manchuria and ordering the arrest of Liang, 
his deposed Premier. Furious at this new turn of events, Chang on 
May 13 issued a proclamation declaring Northern Manchuria an inde- 
pendent state, and asserting that if attacked and defeated he would 
return to his “original profession of banditry”. During the latter 
part of May and eariy June he was so relentlessly pursued and hope- 
lessly defeated by Wu that his plans for an independent state failed 
to materialize—Meanwhile Wu’s victories had led to the retirement 
of President Hsu, on June 2, at the demand of some 300 members of 
the old Republican parliament, which had been meeting at Tientsin 
with the support and approval of Wu. On the same day the Peking 
cabinet invited Li Yuan-hung, the former president who had been 
deposed by the Militarists in 1917, to resume the presidency. In 
reply Li intimated that he would accept the invitation on condition 
that Sun Yat-Sen resign as head of the rival government at Canton, 
for the sake of Chinese unity. This step Sun refused to take on the 
ground that the Canton government was the legal government of 
China. On June 10, however, Li Yuan-hung assumed the presidency 
following receipt of pledges of support from Chang and from a con- 
siderable portion of the Canton parliament as well as from General 
Chen Chiung-ming, former right-hand man of Sun Yat-Sen. Li’s 
first official act was to appoint Dr. Wu Ting-fang, one of Sun Yat- 
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Sen’s chief lieutenants, to the post of Premier. At the end of Junc 
Sun Yat-Sen, who had faced so much defection among his followers 
during the previous months as to be unable to come to the assistance 
of Chang, was gradually being crushed by Wu, and the outlook for 
Chinese unity seemed much brighter. 

The failure of the Banque Industrielle de Chine affected adversely 
French credit and prestige in China.—Toward the end of January the 
Four-Power Consortium agreed that China should float @ 14,000,000 
tael domestic loan secured by the salt revenues at 83.5 with interest 
at 1.2% monthly; it further stipulated that the overdue Japanese loan 
of 20,000,000 yen should be redeemed in monthly instalments of $700,- 
000 surplus. Owing to an advance in discount and the refunding of 
small bank loans and other complications, the Peking government 
was unable to raise the sum required. Chinese bankers are still very 
much opposed to the consortium arrangement.—In accordance with 
the decision of the Washington Conference, the Chinese government 
on April 7 abrogated the Russo-Chinese customs agreement of 1881. 
(Cf. supra, International Relations, pp. 1, 5-9.) 

JAPAN. — On the eve of the Washington Conference the liberal 
Premier, Takashi Hara, was assassinated at a Tokio railroad station. 
For months prior to his death his government had been mercilessly 
criticized for its policy toward China and Siberia, and advocates of 
suffrage extension openly avowed that his death was the result of his 
failure to secure suffrage reform. Baron Korekiyo Takahashi, Min- 
ister of Finance in the Hara government, became Premier on Novem- 
ber 12. Making neither cabinet changes nor modifications in the Hara 
program, the new Premier and his colleagues continued their efforts 
to solve the difficult problems facing the country, uiz., ratification and 
fulfilment of the agreements negotiated at Washington (supra, p. 1), 
suffrage reform, the Siberian question, and reduction of expenditures. 

In certain quarters some dissatisfaction was expressed with agree- 
ments negotiated at the Washington Conference; notably was this 
true in regard to the Four-Power and naval treaties. In answer to 
all criticisms the Premier on December 23 declared that as a result 
of the conference “a new epoch had been opened in the Pacific and 
in the world”. The quadruple agreement, he said, would lighten the 
burdens of the Japanese people and strengthen, rather than weaken, 
Japan’s position in the Far East. In commercial circles intense satis- 
faction was expressed with the results of the Conference, for it was 
generally believed that with the overcoming of the feeling of hostility 
toward the United States and the ending of the China trade boycott 
business would show a marked increase. The terms of all the agree- 
ments have thus far been scrupulously respected (infra). 

Although the struggle for suffrage reform carried Japan to the 
verge of revolution during the year, the problem is as yet unsettled. 
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Debate on a new suffrage bill was the occasion for serious disorders 
before the doors of the Diet on February 23, over 150 persons being 
injured. When debate was resumed on the following day, such 
stormy scenes ensued that the session had to adjourn. The Japanese 
press, irrespective of party affiliation, declared that if suffrage reform 
should be much longer postponed revolution and bloodshed would 
inevitably result. Militarists, large land-owners, and wealthy indus- 
trialists, however, are unyielding in their opposition. 

The Siberian question is likewise unsettled. In October the gov- 
ernment of the Far Eastern Republic (Chita) held Khabarovsk, a 
point where the Trans-Siberian railroad crosses the Amur river; the 
Japanese occupied an area extending about 120 miles north of Vladi- 
vostok, and beyond this lay a neutral zone twenty miles wide fixed 
by an agreement between Chita and Japan. In December the Chita 
garrison was driven out of Khabarovsk by soldiers from Vladivostok, 
where an anti-Chita government was established in May, 1921, under 
the leadership of M. Merkulov, a Russian Social-Democrat. These 
men, formerly with the armies of Kalmykev and Semenov, thus 
crossed the neutral zone and Chita charged Japan with engineering 
the assault in order that she might have a pretext for not withdraw- 
ing her troops from Siberian soil. This charge Japan denied. Mean- 
while in August representatives from Chita and Japan, in conference 
at Darien, were attempting to reach a settlement.. The terms pre- 
sented by Japan at this conference were as follows: (1) Japan to seek 
no special privilege in Siberia and the Chita government to undertake 
to observe the principles of equal opportunity in commerce and in- 
dustry to all nations; (2) the Chita government to undertake aboli- 
tion of various harmful administrative practices which were inter- 
fering with the trade of Vladivostok; (3) Japanese lives and property 
to be guaranteed safety; (4) fortifications at Vladivostok to be mate- 
rially decreased; (5) the Chita government to promise not to carry 
Bolshevist propaganda into Korea or the Japanese zone in Southern 
Manchuria; (6) the Chita government to assume responsibility for 
massacre of 700 Japanese at Nikolaievsk in March, 1920, for which 
Japan occupied Northern Saghalin; (7) Japanese troops to be main- 
tained on Siberian soil until the Chita government pledged itself to 
undertake the above-mentioned tasks. Little progress, however, was 
made toward a settlement and in February Chita troops recaptured 
Khabarovsk and pushed southward toward Vladivostok. In so doing 
they came into conflict with Japanese troops in the so-called neutral 
zone and in April sharp fighting occurred. Having failed to reach an 
agreement, the Darien Conference came to an end on April 16. No 
change had occurred in the situation to the end of June except that 
the Japanese had seized the Russian fishing stations off Saghalin. At 
home, notwithstanding opposition attacks, the government declared it 
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could not withdraw until it had assurance that a stable government 
had been established. (Cf. supra, p. 9.) 

During March and April it became increasingly evident that the 
members of the Takahashi cabinet were not working together har- 
moniously. On May 2 the Premier requested the resignation of the 
Ministers of Agriculture, Interior, Railroads and Education; the 
reason assigned was his desire to obtain a cabinet in sympathy with 
his policy of speedy ratification of the Four-Power Treaty. On June 
6 the entire cabinet resigned and on the 11th Admiral Kato accepted 
the premiership of a non-party cabinet pledged to the execution of 
the Washington agreements. Kato, a Liberal and bitter opponent of 
the Militarists, made his acceptance conditional upon the agreement 
of the army leaders that the army budget be reduced by 40,000,000 yen. 

In November an imperial rescript was issued designating Crown 
Prince Hirohito as Regent to succeed his father, Emperor Yoshihito, 
who was incapacitated by long-continued illness. During the year 
two distinguished Japanese died, Marquis Okuma on January 6, and 
Prince Yamagata, one of the last of the Elder Statesmen, on Feb- 
ruary 1. (Cf. supra, International Relations, pp. 1-0.) 

TURKEY.—Unrest in the Mohammedan world, jealousies among 
the Great Powers, and failure of the Greek offensive, all contributed 
to give Turkey a new lease of life. In May official British and Amer- 
ican reports of the Nationalist massacres of Christian minorities led 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States to unite in forming 
a Commission of Inquiry. In assenting to the investigation, however, 
the Angora government on May 19 stipulated certain conditions: (1) 
that the Commission include, in addition to the Allies, American, 
Turkish and Russian commissioners; (2) that the members of the 
Commission must be impartial, enjoying Anatolia’s confidence; (3) 
that a survey of the military situation in Anatolia be excluded; (4) 
that the investigation be conducted in the regions where the mas- 
sacres are reported to have occurred; (5) that a similar investigation 
be carried on in the area under Greek occupation, the Nationalist 
government to supply the Commission with information as to where 
Turks were massacred; (6) that the conclusions of the Commission 
be made public; (7) that the Nationalist government be permitted to 
exact apologies from the Powers in case the charges prove to be un- 
founded; (8) that if the inquiry reveals massacres of Mohammedans, 
both in Anatolia and on the Marmora coast, the Greeks be asked to 
pay indemnity; (9) that if the above conditions be accepted the An- 
gora government be excluded from the investigation. Izzet Pasha, 
Turkish Foreign Minister, declared that he felt certain that the Com- 
mission would find that the Moslem population had suffered much 
more than the Greeks in loss of life and devastation of property. 
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Meanwhile, in an attempt to bring about peace the Allied Premiers, 
meeting in Paris on March 26, reached an agreement for the revision 
of the Sévres Treaty. According to their program Constantinople 
and Eastern Thrace would go to Turkey; Greece would receive 
Adrianople and the Gallipoli peninsula; Smyrna would be placed 
under a special régime, but all the rest of Asia Minor would be Turk- 
ish territory. Representatives of the Angora government were in- 
vited to meet with Allied representatives at Constantinople. In reply 
Mustapha Kemal on April 29 refused to send representatives to Con- 
stantinople and suggested that the parleys be held at Ismid. He 
also insisted that Greek negotiators be excluded, and stated that the 
terms proposed would have to undergo considerable modification. In 
June it was semi-officially stated that Great Britain and Italy were 
opposed to the Angora proposals, while France favored them; the 
Turkish question is, therefore, as yet unsettled. (Cf. supra, Inter- 
national Relations, pp. 16-18.) 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES.—In addition to the 
struggle which it waged with Japan throughout the year, the govern- 
ment of the Far Eastern Republic at Chita was concerned with two 
other problems. In the first place it desired to crush the rival gov- 
ernment at Vladivostok; in a note dated March 8 and addressed to 
the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Chita government 
alleged that the Vladivostok government was a mere tool of Japan. 
Secondly, the Far Eastern Republic desired to secure control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which links its capital, Chita, with Vladi- 
vostok. Little headway was made in solving either of these prob- 
lems (cf. supra, Japan).—In April President Harding urged the United 
States Congress to appropriate $5,000,000 authorized in 1918 as a loan 
to the Republic of Liberia. The United States, he declared, was 
morally bound to carry out its promise—In Persia British authority 
came to an end on September 23. In January a new Persian cabinet 
was formed under the leadership of Mochir-ol-Dowleh. — During the 
year the Caucasus republics have remained in close affiliation with 
Moscow. 
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